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youth 


in the church 


LLA reports to its elders 


Red ink hasn’t appeared on the bal- 
ance sheets of the Luther League of 
America yet. But unless increased 
financial support arrives from some 
source soon, the League will have to 
either drastically cut its program or 
go into the hole. 


The critical financial condition of 
the Luther League will be one of the 
chief concerns of the LLA report to 
the United Lutheran Church conven- 
tion in Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 4-12. 


“Unless synodical and state leagues 
are willing to increase their support 
to the national organization (which 
will mean larger local league sup- 
port),” the report states, “or the 
church makes an increase in its ap- 
propriation to this work, the Luther 
League of America will have to re- 
duce its budget . . . in 1951. This 
will be necessary because by the end 
of 1950, as it now appears, all bal- 
ances will have to be thrown into the 
operating budget.” 

Rising costs have been partially off- 
set by leaguers themselves. Funds 
they contributed through dues and ap- 
portionment increased from $5,029.66 
in 1945 to $18,071.34 in 1949. In 
1948 and 1949 the ULC made an 
annual grant of $9,600 from its treas+ 
ury to aid the youth auxiliary. The 
appropriation in 1950 has been re- 
duced to $7,000. 

“One other way is open for the 
League to continue its present service 
standard,” the report continues. “This 
would be for the League to discon- 
tinue its support of special projects 
and turn all of youth’s gifts into its 
operating budget. This does not ap- 
pear to be the Christian way, for it 
would turn the program into a self- 
centered activity.” 


These “special projects” have been 
missionary work sponsored by the 
young people. Since 1925 the Luther 
League has contributed $187,476.25 
for this. In 1946-49, a total of $29,- 
301.32 was given to send a lay worker 
to China and to aid in construction of 


a high school building, Skeldon, Bri- 
tish Guiana. 

Current project is the raising of 
$25,000 for building the Church of 
All Nations in Kaimuki, a suburb of 
Honolulu. By the middle of August, 
$9,401.69 had been sent to head- 
quarters for this purpose by young 
people. 


Older leaguers needed as advisors’ « 


Urgent call for more help in build- 
ing work among young people of ju- 
nior high age—the foundation of the 
Luther League—will be made to the 
convention. 

“Adequate adult leadership is one 
of the chief problems in intermediate 
work,” the report states. “There is a 
great need in all areas of the church 
for consecrated young adults, exper- 
ienced in the League program, who 
will devote the time and effort re- 
quired of effective sponsors. In this 
age group particularly it is necessary 
for the leaders to spend extra hours 
with leaguers to plan programs, pre- 
pare topics, and provide sympathetic 
guidance. Perfection cannot be ex- 
pected of intermediates, but the 


League should be a workshop for 
leadership training.” 

Plans projected by the intermediate 
advisory committee include: 

1. An annual contest for interme- 
diates. The 1951 contest will be based 
on presenting the Luther emblem in 
a unique form and telling its history 
and meaning. 

2. Intermediate participation in 
the 1951 LLA convention, Iowa City. 
Junior high leaguers will hold a “mo- 
del ULC convention,” bringing reports 
of boards, electing officers, and con- 
ducting business sessions. 

3. Revision of the “Intermediate 
Leaders’ Handbook.” 

4. Publication of a quarterly man- 
ual for intermediates entitled High 
Ideals. This will replace Intermediate 
Quarterly Helps. 

5. An extension program. 


Tops 30,000 mark 

Membership of the League has 
climbed to 30,302 in 1,884 societies, 
the report announces. Larger state and 
synodical groups are: 

Ministerium of Pennsylvania—3,861 

Ohio—3,250 


GRASS SKIRTS RUSTLED and slow music lulled during the Hawaiian night program at 


Pittsburgh Synodical Luther League convention. 


Climax of the evening came when a 


cardboard Church of All Nations (right) was assembled and Don Von Amburgh (not 
shown), president of the Erie Conference, explained the missionary objective of 


The Luther League of America. 


North Carolina—2,194 

New York—1,992 

Central Pennsylvania—1,900 
Pittsburgh—1,647 

South Carolina—1,595 
Maryland—1,306 
Canada—1,190 
Iinois—1,127 
Virginia—1,036 


Many channels were used during 
the biennium to promote the LLA 
program among members. Important 
among these were regional confer- 
ences. The conferences brought to- 
gether synodical and state presidents, 
Luther League advisors, chairmen of 
synodical committees responsible for 
youth work, and presidents of synods. 


Field contacts have been main- 
tained through synodical and_ state 
conventions, workers’ conferences and 
extended field trips. “In addition,” the 
report continues, “the League has 
served by providing teachers and con- 
ference leaders on youth work in a 
majority of the camps and summer 
schools which are conducted in our 
church each year. 


“To aid in keeping the heavy sum- 
mer schedule the League has em- 
ployed a summer field worker each 
year from June 1 to September 1.” In 
1949 Ielene Ufkes, who had just re- 
turned from 18 months as Luther 
League missionary to China, served in 
this capacity. In 1950 Ralph Bagger, 
a middler at Philadelphia Seminary, 
filled this post. 


Annually “youth Sunday” has been 
observed in September. “This gives 
opportunity for members of the con- 
gregation to see and know what their 
young people are doing and to see 
them in action on things spiritual.” 


LLA has continued to publish a 
series of over 30 pamphlets to aid 
officers and advisors of local youth 
groups. Beginning with the January 
issue, a pocket sized, 64-page maga- 
zine will be printed monthly for youth 
of high school and post-high age. 
Supplanting The Luther League Re- 
view and The Senior Topics Quarterly, 
it will be called Luther Life. 


Pittsburgh sponsors Passavant League 

A step unique in the United Luth- 
eran Church was taken by the conven- 
tion of the Pittsburgh Synod Luther 
League, Camp Lutherlyn, Aug. 6-13. 
The 122 delegates voted to sponsor 
an organization for children between 
the ages of 9 and 12. It will be called 


Two 


Review cover girl this month 
is sixteen-year-old Elizabeth 
Ford caught laughing from sheer 
joy by the candid camera man. 
Charles Schulz took the shot 
during a folk dance ‘at the Lu- 
theran Summer School, Freder- 
ick, Maryland. Elizabeth belongs 
to Ascension Church, Wilton- 
dale. Her father is executive 
secretary of the Council of 
Churches of Maryland and Del- 
aware. A junior in high school 
she is majoring in piano and 
hopes to go to Oberlin College. 


e The Fellowship of Passavant Lea- 
guers’ in honor of the early western 
Pennsylvania missionary. 

The junior age group committee re- 
ported to the convention that it “felt 
a definite need for a junior age group 
because . . . the Luther League was 
not getting the boys and girls soon 
enough to do an adequate job of 
training them for church leadership.” 


“Boys and girls themselves have 
asked for such a group,” the commit- 
tee continued, “because they want to 
work in the league even though they 
are not old enough to be members 
of an intermediate group.” 

“Jesus, My Friend” is the general 
theme for the first six months of topics 
already under preparation. Proposed 
procedure of introducing the Passa- 
vant’ League to congregations is 
through: 1) Letters of introduction. 
2) Synodical meeting of conference 
leaders. 3) Conference meetings of 
local officers. 4) Rallies of boys and 
girls. 


Ask for pledges 

New system of meeting the budget 
of the Pittsburgh Luther League will 
be to ask pledges from each local so- 
ciety instead of assigning a quota to 
the group. Local units will be encour- 
aged to set aside one free-will offer- 
ing each month for the work of the 
synodical and national organization. 

This procedure is one of several 
changes proposed in a new synodical 
constitution considered at the conven- 
tion. It will come up for final adop- 
tion at the 1951 session. 


* Also proposed in the constitution is 


a two-year term of office for the presi- 
dent to run concurrently with the term 
of the LLA executive, The Pittsburgh 
president will be eligible for one re- 
election. 

An administrative committee con- 
sisting of elected officers will be em- 
powered to conduct certain types of 
business between conventions. Chair- 
man will be the executive secretary. 


Oppose LLA age limit 

After considerable debate the Pitts- 
burgh delegates voted opposition to 
the proposed age limitation on LLA 
officers. 

“The age limit of 35 would have 
ruled out all four of our last presidents _ 
—Roy Henrickson, Howard Logan, 
Alvin Schaediger, and John George 
Kurzenknabe,” a local advisor argued. 
“One of these would even have been 
eliminated if the age limit would have 
been 40.” 

In reaching their decision on this 
question, President Power warned, 
that delegates were deciding whether 
“the Luther League will be ruled by 
the executive board of the church or 
by the officers of the Luther League.” 
He advised having “older people” in 
top LLA positions. 

The convention registered approval 
of proposed amendment providing 
that “a digest of the meetings of the 
executive and administrative commit- 
tees” be sent to “all synodical presi- 
dents, synodical and state Luther 
League presidents and their advisors.” 


Power returned to office 


Donald B. Power, New Brighton, 
was re-elected president of the Pitts- 
burgh League. Other officers are: 
Nancy Ponzo, Butler, secretary; JoAnn 
Von Amburgh, Erie, assistant secre- 
tary; Lorraine Bengston, New Ken- 
sington, treasurer; and Reese Snyder, 
Timblin, statistician. 


The experiment of holding the con- 
vention at a camp instead of in a 
church was pronounced a success by 
popular acclaim. Main dissatisfaction 
centered around the fact that “the 
convention was not long enough.” 
Over twice as many young people at- 
tended the sessions in 1950 as in 
1949. 

Pittsburgh leaguers should be well 
informed during the coming year. In- 
cluded in their registration fee was 


the price of an annual subscription to 
Luther Life. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Illinois exceeds missionary goal 


Illinois Luther League has gone 
way over the top by giving $1,182.19 
toward a quota of $975.00 for the 
LLA Hawaiian missionary project, 
delegates learned at the convention, 
Unity Church, Chicago, July 28-30. 
And already received in LLA head- 
quarters is $567.97 toward the ap- 
portionment budget quota of $718.00. 

A total of 228 delegates, visitors, 
and pastors studied the convention 
theme, “Christ Is My Way of Life.” 
Among speakers were pastors William 
Kmet, Oak Park; William Roth, 
Springfield; Millard H. Styles, Chi- 
cago; Paul Renz, LLA educational 
secretary; and Dr. Harmon J. McGuire, 
president of the Illinois Synod. 

Officers for 1950-51 are: Wendell 
Mathews, president; Richard Preis, 
first vice-president; Marge Mann, sec- 
ond vice president; Alice Nielson, 
secretary; Verna Englehardt, treasurer. 
Secretaries are: Ruth Johnson, mis- 
sionary; Dale Hultgren, life service; 
Mary Dudas, educational; and Evelyn 
Geske, intermediate. 

Five new gold crosses and one 
black cross were added to the Illinois 
life service flag at a special service, 
Saturday afternoon. Also on display 
were the district life service flags. . . 
The 1951 convention will be held in 
First Church, Decatur. 


New leagues in Texas 


Three new groups were accepted 
into membership by the Texas Luther 
League at its convention in Peace 
Church, Vernon, July 1-2. They were: 
St. John’s Intermediate League, Go- 
liad; Trinity League, Miles; and Em- 
manuel League, Inez. 

Five banner and three honor leagues 
were recognized at the opening ses- 
sion. Banner groups were: Goliad, 
Victoria, Shiner, Austin, and Cuero. 
Honor groups were: Kenedy, Swiss 
Alp, and Victoria Intermediate. Ban- 
ner organizations earned between 21 
and 25 points on the standard of ef- 
ficiency. Honor organizations were 
those ranking between 17 and 20 
points. 

The intermediate secretary pre- 
sented a red seal to the Colettoville 
league and gold seals to the Austin 
and Shiner leagues. These were earned 
by the junior high age young people 
through the 16-point program. - 

- Texas officers for the coming year 
are: President, Lois Dell Albers, Au- 
stin; vice president, Wilfred Menke, 
Shiner; recording secretary, Elda Rose 
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Foerster, Vernon; corresponding sec- 
retary, Dorothy Ann Wolf, Austin; 
treasurer, Laurie Dennis Schroeter, 
Weesatche; executive committeeman 
for three years, Billie Grace Ungerer, 
Austin; executive committeeman for 
one year, Martin Lippe, Miles. 

Departmental secretaries are: Ed- 
ucational, Martha Nell Wahlberg, 
Houston; life service, Clarence Ha- 
gens, Swiss Alp; special gifts, Juanita 
Haseloff, Vernon; missionary, Martha 
Irene Nesloney, Kenedy; intermediate, 
Victoria Metting, Goliad; reporter, 
Leslie Fuhrman, Victoria. 

A total of 74 attended the conven- 
tion. 


Make a friend in Japan 

Young Lutherans in Japan would 
like to exchange letters with Luther 
Leaguers, Mary Wood, Lutheran 


youth worker in the Japanese Lu- 


dress: 3156 Shimo-Suwa-machi, Suwa- 
gun, Nagano. 

Masaru Yasude, aged 17, high school 
student. Address: 191, 2-chome, Nishi- 
Osaki, Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo. 

Shintaro Aoki, aged 24, College grad- 
uate now working. Address: 398 5- 
chome, Saginomiya, Nakano-ku, 
Tokyo. 

Hiroshi Arai, aged 21, student at Tokyo 
University. Address: 53 Komagome 
Oiwake, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo. 


GIRLS: 

Hiroko Nakamura, aged 17, high school 
student. Address: 192, Takaban-machi, 
Meguro-ku, Tokyo. 

Tomoko Yamazaki, aged 20, working 
girl. Address: 3-415 Toyama Height, 
Toyama-machi, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo. 

Tetsuko Furuta, aged 20, school teacher. 
Address: -Y Mrs. Simoyama, 35 
Isarago-machi, Siba, Minato-ku, Tokyo. 


MOST OUTSTANDING LEAGUER in North Carolina, Donald Wooly, holds state life serv- 
ice flag at the recent convention in Concord. Citation concerning Donald stated: ‘’Pos- 
sessed with ability and pleasing personality, he is constantly searching for new ideas 
which can be used in league work.’’ At the convention 10 crosses were pinned to the 
flag in honor of 10 leaguers who had been ordained in the lasi year. 


theran church, recently reported. 
“They are so eager,” she said, “to 
know what Christian young people are 
like in America.” 

If you are interested in correspond- 
ing with a Japanese Lutheran, write 
to.one of the following: 

BOYS: 

Katumi Fukuyama, aged 17, high school. 
student. Address: 100 1-chome, Nishi 
Osaki, Sinagawa-ku, Tokyo. 

Ituo Fukae, aged 26, chemical engineer. 
Address: 132 Osaki, Misunoe-machi, 
Saga. 

Katumi Oguchi, aged 23, farmer. Ad- 


Here and there 


The Luther League of America is 
going to write a special letter of rec- 
ommendation for members of the sen- 
ior league, First Church, San Diego, 
Cal., to present to St. Peter when they 
get to the golden gate up there. 
Reason: Each month this small group 
takes an offering to help “keep the 
national League a united project.” 

The practice began on youth Sun- 
day in 1949. Every month or so since 
then a money. order for “Faith in 
Youth” has arrived at headquarters 
from San Diego. Little by little the 
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total mounted until $71.30 was con- 
tributed at the end of 12 months... 

Almost 140 young people from 
southern Illinois gathered at Crab Or- 
chard Lake, Aug. 6, for an afternoon 
of fun and fellowship. Represented 
were leagues from Anna, Bremen, 
Cairo, Campbell Hill, Chester, DeSoto, 
Murphysboro, Post Oak, Walsh, Wine- 
hill, and Steeleville. . . 

To raise money for the renovation 
of their church, Luther Leaguers from 
St. Andrew’s, Charleston, S. C., held 
a rummage sale last spring. All rum- 
mage was taken to the market at 6:00 
A. M. By 7:00 A. M. it was gone and 
the league had $20.30 in its treasury. 
Part of the money from a previous 
rummage sale went to CHEY. 


NC tops combined LLA 

North Carolina continues to contri- 
bute more to the special gifts fund 
than the rest of the Luther League of 
America combined. In July gifts came 
from 14 North Carolina sources. 
Three other synodical groups made 
one gift each. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Mt. Moriah Luther League, China Grove 
St. Mark’s Luther League, Mooresville 
St. Mark’s Luther League, Salisbury 
Organ Luther League, Salisbury 
St. James Luther League, Rockwell 
St. Mark’s Luther League, China Grove 
Antioch Luther League, Dallas 
Daniel’s Luther League. Lincolnton 
Emmanuel Luther League, Lincolnton 
Holy Communion Luther League, Dallas 
St. Luke’s Luther League, Charlotte 
Good Hope Luther League, Hickory 
Center Grove Luther League, Kannapolis 
Fay Coggins, Kannapolis 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
Trinity Senior Luther League, Juniata, 
Altoona 


NEBRASKA 
Unidentified gift sent through synodical 
treasurer. 


NEW YORK 

New York City District Luther League 

Three types of special gifts may 
be given to support the total program 
of the Luther League of America. 

1) Loyalty Gift. Under this plan 
any leaguer or group may contribute 
$5.00 or more to express appreciation 
for the work of the national organiza- 
tion. 

2) Loyalty Honor Gift. Any syn- 
odical or state, district, or local league 
may honor some individual through a 
contribution of $5.00 or more. A dis- 
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tinctive gift certificate is forwarded 
to the person so honored. It is sug- 
gested that this is an appropriate 
means of expressing appreciation to 
a long-time leaguer or a retiring 
officer. 


3) Memorial Gift. Relatives or 
friends may memorialize a person 
through a gift of $10 or more to 


- LLA. A memorial folder will be sent 


to the donor or to relatives of the 
person memorialized. The person’s 
name will be permanently inscribed 
in the “Golden Book of Memory” in 
the LLA office. 


Young martyrs 

If your face turns red when you 
have to defend your Christian prin- 
ciples against a gang from your high 
school, you should move to the Rus- 
sian zone of Germany and learn what 
real hardship is. 


There church youth groups can 
carry on their activities only when 
they are on church property, the Rev. 
John A. Scherzer, secretary of the 
European desk of the National Lu- 
theran Council, recently reported. At 
the same time that young people are 
flooded with political propaganda, 
they have extreme difficulty securing 
permission to print literature for an 
effective Christian youth program. 


“Young people who wish to prepare 
themselves through the study of the- 
ology or other subjects for service in 
the program of the church,” Pastor 
Scherzer said, “find it usually impos- 
sible to obtain admission at the uni- 
versities or other secondary state 
schools. As a rule, children who are 


reared in the parsonage or in other 
devout Christian homes are not ac- 
ceptable as students in universities 
even when they desire to study secular 
subjects. . .” 


Wanted: Money, good clothes, alcohol 


Young refugees who do not belong 
to the church went under the micro- 
scope recently at the European Lead- 
ers’ Conference held in Villach, Aus- 
tria. 

“The younger generation, of 18-28, 
whose life has been spent in a setting 
of war with its killings, its hate, and 
its nationalistic madness, has no re- 
serve on which to draw. It is terrify- 
ing to discover how little faith they 
have in anything,” a refugee YMCA 
worker said. “They want money, good 
clothes, alcohol, the cinema, and little 
more, except perhaps an early loyelife. 


“The relation to God of these young 
people is a stunted growth which they 
would rather not examine. Religious 
duties fill them with horror. Christian 
ideals are mainly shattered in camp 
Life spe ae 


Some hope in changing the attitude 
of these young people was reported 
by another youth leader. 


“While they are suspicious of those 
they regard as religious, while they 
are often devastatingly critical of the 
churches,” she said, “a very large 
proportion are in fact deeply con- 
cerned about questions and problems 
which are essentially religious ones. 
Moral, ethical, and even theological 
questions are often of absorbing in- 
terest. A recent survey of what young 
people talk about among themselves 
indicated as the most popular topics 
a) sex, b) religion.” 

She called for church young people 
to develop a missionary zeal for these 
unchurched youth. First step, she said, 
is to “make friends” with them. 


Soviet replaces God 


All mention of God has been re- 
moved from the Boy Scout oath in 
Communist-dominated Poland, reports 
in London recently indicated. Sub- 
stituted for the phrase about God are 
the words, “Love for the Soviet.” 

New scout laws have been issued in 
Poland which bear little resemblance 
to the original laws. The Polish scout 
now swears to work for building a 
socialist state and to promote friend- 
ship with Russia. He is no longer a 
“brother to all.” He is a brother only 
“to the working people.” 
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BOTH HIS FRIENDS AND HIS ENEMIES 
WRONGED HIM . . . WHAT WAS THIS 
CONTROVERSIAL FIGURE REALLY LIKE? 
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By George W. Forell 


ARTIN LUTHER, Augustinian friar, university pro- 
fessor, and Evangelical Reformer is one of the 
most controversial figures in the history of mankind. 

It seems that people either love him or hate him, consider 
him their guide to the solution of many human problems 
or a satanic perverter of the truth. 


Luther does not provoke a neutral attitude. Books have 
been written that attempt to establish that Luther was 
—literally—a son of the devil and that everything that is 
evil, or even unsatisfactory, in our civilization can be 
traced back to him. Others again have made him the 
inspiration for every modern advance in ‘every field of 
human endeavour from astronomy to zoology. 


Everybody quotes Luther 
The controversy about Luther never ceases. In every 
age those who admire Luther try to make him the cham- 
pion of their particular ideas. Thus monarchists and dem- 
ocrats, advocates of slavery and abolitionists, Nazis and 
anti-Nazis, modernists and fundamentalists have all quoted 
Luther in defense of their particular theories. 


A good example of those who hate Luther is the Roman 
Catholic historian Denifle, who in his biography of Luther 
blames him for the theory of evolution, agnosticism, moral 
indifference, and the claim of modern philosophers that 
there is no absolute truth. Similarly Communists and 
Marxists in general have blamed Luther for nationalism 
and capitalism, for the Kaiser (who happened to be 
Reformed) and Hitler (who happened to be a Roman 
Catholic). 

The odd part about all this is that Luther himself was 
not particularly concerned about the political, economic, 
and philosophical theories for which he is now held re- 
sponsible. In politics, economics, and philosophy he was 
not a very original thinker; he used ideas which others 
had used before him and applied them as well as he 
could. 


A political reformer is a person who believes that the 
problems of human life are mainly political and can be 
solved by adjusting or changing the political structure. 
Machiavelli, for example, was a political reformer, but 
Luther was not. An economic reformer is a person who 
believes that the problems of life are mainly economic 
and can be solved by adjusting and changing the economic 
structure. Karl Marx, for example, was an economic re- 
former but not Luther. A philosophic reformer is a per- 
son who believes that the problems of human life are 
mainly problems of thought and can be solved by chang- 
ing our habits of thinking. Immanuel Kant, for example, 
was a philosophical reformer but Luther never. 


Yet Luther has been blamed for the important political 
changes that took place at the beginning of, “modern 
times”, At the end of the middle ages there was a change 
from a constitutional monarchy of international | emperors 
to the absolute rule of national princes. The emperors of 
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the middle ages did not inherit their jobs, as modern 
kings do, but were elected by certain prominent subjects. 
Furthermore, these emperors ruled not one country, but 
were in theory at least the rulers of the entire Christian 
world and successors of the emperors of Rome. 

At the beginning of modern times all power passed 
from these emperors to national kings and princes, as for 
example the king of France or the king of Spain, who 
were not elected but claimed to rule by divine right. This 
totalitarian tendency led finally to men like Louis XIV, 
who said “The state is I’, and whose descendants paid 
for this pride on the guillotine. Now there have been 
people who have blamed Luther for this development. 
He, it is alleged, destroyed the medieval paradise and 
opened the doors to modern nationalism. 


Papacy encouraged absolute monarchy 

However, nothing could be further from the truth. 
The power of the international, constitutional emperors, 
who were at least elected, was destroyed in a mortal 
battle which they had to fight with the papacy all during 
the middle ages and in which the papacy was victorious. 
But the papacy had to strengthen the national princes 
against the emperor in order to win this victory and in 
doing so, unwittingly laid the foundation for the collapse 
of ‘the international society of the middle ages. In order 
to fight an ancient enemy the papacy had encouraged 
powers which turned out later to be more dangerous to 
the cause of the papacy than the original enemy had 
ever been, But when this realization dawned upon the 
popes it was too late. 

For our study it is important to remember that it was 
the papacy which encouraged the absolute national princes 
and which in its struggle with the empire destroyed the 
more international political order of the middle ages. All 
this happened long before Luther’s time. Two hundred 
years before the Reformation the popes lived for almost 
seventy years as virtual prisoners of the absolute French 
kings at Avignon. And Machiavelli's The Prince, the fa- 
mous textbook teaching the absolute power of the prince, 
was written in 1515, two years before Luther even began 
his struggle for the reformation of the Christian church. 

Absolutism and nationalism can be found in their purest 
form where Luther’s influence was least felt. The great 
English historian Toynbee says, “Some of the most high 
handedly revolutionary apostles of the totalitarian state— 
from a Hapsburg Joseph II and a Corsican Napoleon I 
to Romagnol Mussolini and an Upper-Austrian Hitler— 
are the nurslings of purely Catholic environments.” 

It is interesting that in a thoroughly Lutheran country 
like Sweden the power of the king remained limited. 
Never did the Swedes change their religion to please a 
king or a queen. On the contrary, kings and queens had to 
have the religion of their people or they were no longer 
tolerated. In thoroughly Roman Catholic France and 
Spain, however, the king’s power became so absolute that 
bloody revolutions were necessary to overthrow them. 

In view of all these facts, to blame Luther for the 
development of royal absolutism, totalitarianism, and na- 
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tonalism, as is often done to-day, reveals either ignorance 
or the intention to mislead. 


Was Luther a capitalist? 

Luther is also blamed, or sometimes praised, for hav- 
ing made modern capitalism possible. It is said that the 
medieval theologians, following the teaching of the Greek 
philosopher Aristotle, had prohibited the taking of interest. 
Thus only after the power of medieval theology had been 
destroyed could, interest-taking and capitalism flourish. 
But whether we like capitalism or not it seems that 
Luther does not deserve the credit for its origin. 

Long before Luther appeared on the scene, popes, be- 
longing to the Medici banking family of Florence, intro- 
duced capitalism into the financial practices of the papacy. 
And the great German banking houses, the WELSER and 
the FUGGER, existed and flourished long before the 
Reformation and found in the popes some of their best 
customers. In fact, the Fuggers made the loan which 
enabled Albrecht of Brandenkurg to buy the office of 
archbishop of Mainz, and sent their agents along with 
Tetzel and the other travelling salesmen of indulgences 
in order to make sure that they would get their money 
back. Of the head of the Fugger banking house Tawney 
says, “He died in the odor of sanctity, a good Catholic 
and a count of the empire, having seen his frm pay 54% 
for the preceding sixteen years.” 

Far from condoning this widespread capitalism, Luther's 
writings on economic questions show that he was quite 
out of sympathy with the financial practices of the growing 
capitalistic society. He disliked usury and he included in 
this term all lending at interest. He thought business 
should be carried on at a “cost plus” basis. The merchants 
should not charge according to the laws of supply and 
demand, but rather a certain percentage should be added 
to the cost of the product to cover the retailer’s labor and 
risk. All this shows that Luther, far from advocating cap- 
italism, did not fully understand the new economic age 
which had dawned long before his voice was heard in 
Europe. 

Though it has been claimed frequently by Protestants, 
Roman Catholics, and Marxists, it seems erroneous to as- 
sert that Luther was in any way responsible for the rise 
of capitalism. It is also noteworthy that those countries 
which became the great capitalistic strongholds were not 
particularly influenced by Luther’s social thought (e.g. 
Holland, England,U.S.). 


Luther vs. Aquinas 

But how about the great philosophical revolution which 
overthrew the medieval philosophy of Thomas Aquinas? 
Was Luther responsible for that? Thomas Aquinas, a 13th 
century theologian, had erected a gigantic philosophical 
system upon the foundation of reason. He assumed that 
human reason—unaided by Cbrist’s revelation—was able to 
discover many truths about God (e.g. God’s existence, the 
existence of the soul, etc.). There were, of course, certain 
Christian truths which man could receive only through 
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NE or the other of two ideas for 

() living is going to control millions 

of people. One or the other will 

determine the destiny of the world in 
the next century. 


The prophet of one is a man named 
Stalin. This leader of a malignant 
giant-nation is indoctrinating a host of 
young people in many nations. Earlier 
this year more than 50,000 young fol- 
lowers of Communism marched in a 
dramatic demonstration to establish 
a beachhead for their philosophy. We 
are told that not more than 10 per 
cent were clear in their minds as to 
what it was all about. The other 90 
per cent were victims of a mass move- 
ment. They only hoped that something 
better would result from their demon- 
stration. But, believe me, these 90 per 
cent were disciples of this strange, 
false philosophy. They were helping 
promote its attempt to crush the phil- 
osophy of Jesus Christ today and for- 
ever. 


Jesus Christ is the leader of the 
other army of youth. 


“Then why be afraid,” you say. 
“Jesus will win the conflict.” That is 
true if we hear his command, rise up, 
and GO. We the Christian youth of the 
ULC must unite our forces, set our 
goal, establish our beachheads now, 
or the pages of history will record this 
last half of the 20th century as the 


period of recession in the life of the 
church. 


Needed: Front-rank Soldiers 

. We must get clear in our minds that 
Jesus Christ came to save the world 
and that we are his front-rank soldiers. 
When we realize that, much ground 
can be gained. If we fail, much 
ground will be lost which will have to 
be recovered by those who follow in 
the next generations. There is no time 
for lost ground. This is the time to 
move forward for Jesus Christ. 

“Why do we need to forge ahead, 
sacrificing ourselves at this point,” the 
American soldiers on Iwo Jima or in 
North Africa or at any other strategic a 
area in World War II could have said, h t 
“America will win anyway. We will Cc ris 
stay put, save our own lives. Someone 
else will take the brunt of it.” 

Instead, they moved ahead. They LC7IAS 


met the challenge of the enemy. They 

took the position of advantage. They — 
established the beachhead for ae Stalin 
who were to come up later. They did 
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it because it was their duty. Many did 
it without command, except the com- 
mand from within their hearts. 

In the battle of the Bulge one 
young infantryman happened to be 
near the center of an enemy air raid 
on American ammunition cars. No 
one told him what to do. But he knew 
that if he did snot do his duty, it 
would remain undone. Without stop- 
ping to consider the danger he 
climbed into the cab of a locomotive 
and began separating cars loaded with 
shells from those that were burning 
from bombs dropped on them. 

All night long he moved that engine 
from one place to another hauling am- 
munition to safe places. Although his 
name is not among the listed heroes of 
the war, he saved much ammunition 
that was desperately needed later. It 
would not have been available had 
he not moved up to serve. 

Men were committed to the cause 
of defending their nation. Some served 
as this infantryman did. Others served 
in offensive drives, pushing the enemy 
back out of the area so that the allied 
armies could come nearer to the utter 
defeat of the aggressor nations. 

It is even more important that we, 
the youth of today, take our stand for 
Christ. It matters whether we move 
forward, proclaim Christ’s philosophy, 
win new followers, convert the hea- 
then. We must reclaim millions of 
youth, born to Christian parents, who 
are being torn from the arms of Christ 
by a cruel, godless leader. This leader 
will use them only to dominate the 
world and fling it and them into the 
depths of a hellish era. 

Missionaries are needed to go to 
Japan, to Africa, to India, to South 
America, and—as soon as possible— 
to China. Many of you will need to 
prepare yourselves for front line duty 
and to stand ready to march into 
China, Tibet, Russia and other parts 
of eastern Europe when the oppor- 
tunity comes to proclaim the name of 
Jesus Christ to a sad, disillusioned 
world. 

Each of you will know the place 
and the time when you are to serve 
and to make your particular contribu- 
tion according to the grace which 
God has given you. Just as the soldier 
who knew how to operate a locomo- 
tive responded to the need of the 
hour, so will you. It will not be a com- 
mand from without but a compelling 
commission from within. When that 
time comes commit yourself with as 
good effect as you can. 
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Pagan America 

But beachheads are needed nearer 
at hand. A young Japanese lad had 
the burning desire to live in a Chris- 
tian land. His father told him there 
was no such place. Yet he begged to 
come to America. He was sure he 
would find all men there living as 
Christ would have them live. He 
came. He was abused, humiliated, 
robbed, even stoned by Americans on 
the little farm where he worked. 


Thousands of people right here at 
home need the Christ. Many of these 
are young people. You know some of 
them. Even some of your personal 
friends may be numbered among 
them. 


Someone has suggested that we 
write the names of 10 young people 
whom we know at school, in the place 
where we work, on our street. Beside 
each name write the church which 
the person attends. In nearly every 
instance reported, at least one of the 
10 persons named could not be at- 
tached to a particular church. Try it 
when you have a spare moment. 


Many of our communities are not 
thoroughly Christian. Many young 
people go into places which you, as a 
Christian, would not dare to go. Many 
young people live among you whom 
your parents do not want you to as- 
sociate with. Every such place, every 
one of those young people, present a 
challenge to you to become more ef- 
fective on the side of right. 


During the war many parents 
prayed that their sons would not go 
into danger. Yet your brother went 
out into the midst of flying shrapnel, 
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the strafing of machine gun fire to 
bring back a wounded buddy. 

So we must go into the dangerous, 
evil places of the world to save the 
soul of someone who otherwise would 
be lost forever. 

I remember one young man who 
was: brought to Christ in just that way. 
He will always be thankful to the 
Luther League of one of our ULC 
churches for rescuing him from the 
clutches of sin. 

I met him on the night of his con- 
firmation. He had had a rough time 
trying to straighten out his thinking 
and living. Two Luther Leaguers 
were responsible for turning him away 
from the evil. One of these two young 
men had gone with him each week 
to the pastor’s adult catechetical class. 
On the day of his confirmation this 
friend stood with him before the al- 
tar as his sponsor. 

You can bring people to Christ in 
many ways. Invite them to your 
church for the worship hour, for the 
Sunday school and Luther League 
sessions. Help them to find the scrip- 
tures a helpful guide for living. Be- 
friend them on every occasion. While 
at work, at play, in school, in your 
home, you are called by Christ to GO 
—TEACH—PROCLAIM his name. 

Dr. Gould Wickey once said that 
we are the a, b, cs of Christianity. 
We are the ARMS of Christ extended 
in love to all those who are seeking 
the best way of life. We are BEA- 
CONS standing in a dark area as 
guides to those who have lost their 
way. We are CRYSTALS reflecting 
the light and love of Christ to those 
about us. 
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well! what are you getug to do about ct 7 


Only one-third of the peoples on this earth make any sign of allegiance 
to Christ. And of the 1,325 million still unevangelized, almost 800 million 
have not even heard the name of Jesus, have never passed by a church, 


have never seen a Bible. 


In China 45 per cent of the population is entirely untouched by 
Christianity. In Japan only one-half of one per cent of the population is 
Christian. There is only one missionary for every 267,000 people. 

In India are 392 million souls who have not been won to Christ. In 
Africa thousands of tribes have never seen the light of the Gospel. In 
South America are 17 million Indians living in fear and superstition, plus 
millions of civilized people who have never heard the true Gospel. In 
Afghanistan, Nepal, Tibet, and Mongolia is not one Christian mission 


station. 


The fields are white unto the harvest, but the laborers are few. In 
the United States is one minister for every 700 people. In the rest of the 
world is one missionary for every 250,000 people. Christ challenges youth 
to foreign missions.—Andrew B. Ellis, 23 
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GOD 


—has the deed 


VERYTHING that man can see 
with his naked eye, or with the 
aid of the most powerful micro- 

scope, is God’s. 

Beyond these outposts of man’s 
power of observation a limitless uni- 
verse stretches, presently defying the 
penetration of the senses of man. All 
this, too, is God’s. “The earth is the 
Lord’s,” the Psalmist says, “and the 
fulness thereof; the world and they 
that dwell therein.” 

Slowly “the fullness” of which he 
speaks has been growing before our 
amazed eyes. Each decade pushes 
back a bit farther the boundaries of 
man’s knowledge of the fullness of 
God’s universe. 


The world is God’s by creation 

The Bible begins with these mag- 
nificent words: “In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.” 
All things were made by God. “With- 
out him was not anything made that 
was made.” (John 1:13) He is the 
source of both inanimate matter and 
animate life. In six periods of time he 
fashioned them into their present 
order. 

Theologians speak of the creation of 
the universe as “ex nihilo,” by which 
they mean that the world was created 
out of nothing. No matter at all ex- 
isted. Then God called forth into ex- 
istence all that which goes to make 
up the universe. The world, therefore, 
is the result of a mighty creative act 
of God. 

But doesn’t science teach that the 
world and all life came into existence 
by a gradual development, an evolu- 
tionary process completely devoid of 
God? 

Science has added immeasurably to 
our knowledge of the HOW of crea- 
tion. It has filled in many of the de- 
tails which the writer of Genesis 
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lacked. But science has no information 
on the SOURCE of creation. Religion 
declares that God created. Science 
tells us how. As the creator of heaven 
and earth, then, God is the owner 
of all. It belongs to him alone. 


The world is God’s by preservation 

God’s ownership is also indicated in 
the fact that he alone has the power 
of preserving that which has been 
created. The world has its being from 
God from day to day. It exists only 
as his divine power sustains it. He is 
at work in all its life. “My father 
worketh hitherto.” (John 5:17) “God 
never slumbers nor sleeps.” (Psalm 
121:4) 

The world is not something which 
God finished once upon a time in the 
dim long ago and then left to itself. 
It is not a self-operating machine. 
Without the ceaseless providence of 
God it would not exist. 


This belief in the providence of God 
was practically universal among the 
ancient peoples. It is a most reason- 
able belief for anyone who gives ser- 
ious thought to the world of nature. 
The uniformity of nature’s laws, the 
marvelous adaption of God’s creatures 
to their environment, the regularity 
of the seasons and of the planets that 
nake up our solar system—all these 
point to a God who is not only the 
creator but the preserver of the uni- 
verse. 


Mankind also belongs to God 


The highest of all earth’s creatures 
is man. To him the scriptures say: 
“Be fruitful and multiply, and replen- 
ish the earth and subdue it: and have 
dominion over . . . every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth.” (Genesis 
1:28) Man can, therefore, very easily 
come to believe that he, not God, is 
the owner of all. 


Who really owns the world? 

Have you ever noticed that one of 
the first words a child learns is “my” 
or “mine?” Professor William James, 
outstanding psychologist, once said: 
“The sense of ownership begins in the 
second year of life.” And it begins 
with a vengeance, as every parent 
soon learns. Everything the two-year- 
old lays his chubby hands on is his, 
whether it really is his or not. No 
wonder, with such an early start in 
all her children, civilization has been 
built upon the basis of ownership. 
Every object on the surface of the 
earth is claimed by some person or 
group of persons. 

Who owns the world? The apparent 
answer is: Man. 

But we have already seen that this 
is not true. The right answer is: God. 
“All the earth is mine,” says the Lord. 
(Exodus 19:5) 

Moreover, we cannot call even our- 
selves our own. God is the owner. 
We are the temporary possessors. We 
owe our very existence to God. He 
is the father of all by creation. Our 
bodies are the creation of God and 
our souls are his gift to us—his image 
in us. The physical powers, the men- 
tal abilities, the emotional feelings 
which are ours are part of the creative 
act of God. 

God’s providence, then, is not lim- 
ited to the world of nature. It extends 
its mercies to human nature. God 
cares for all mankind. Read the stan- 
zas of the hymn, “God Who Made 
the Earth.” All the stages and events 
in man’s life are objects of God’s 
solicitous care. 


Christians belong to God 
by redemption 

God is concerned not simply with 
man’s temporal but with his eternal 
welfare. The goal of God is the eter- 
nal salvation of all mankind. Man’s 
sinfulness has separated him from his 
God. He is in rebellion against the 
kingdom of God. To win man back 
God gave to mankind his only-begot- 
ten son as the world’s Saviour—Jesus 
of Nazareth. By his coming, life, min- 
istry, suffering, death, and resurrection 
Jesus made possible the return of all 
men, by faith in his atonement, to fel- 
lowship in the great spiritual family 
of God. 

“You have been bought with a 
price,” says St. Paul. God ‘owns us, 
body, soul, and spirit. We are his by 
creation, by preservation, and espe- 
cially by redemption. 
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DOLD... Qne ELEPHANT 


been witnessed in all the history 

of Hilton City. A large crowd 
had gathered in the vacant lot at the 
corner of Elm and Fourth. Towering 
in front of the motley spectators were 
two curious objects. One was a tall, 
skinny man in a derby hat and a loud 
but frayed checkered coat. He was 
standing on a box, addressing the 
crowd in fluent terms and generous 
gestures. 

The other object—and Elroy Harp- 
er blinked his large brown eyes and 
looked again—was— 

“Well, what do you know!” Carol 
Lewis said at his side. 

“An—an elephant!” Elroy said in 
fascinated disbelief. 

“Ladeez and gen’lemen,” the tall, 
thin man’s voice cracked like a rifle, 
“you have just witnessed a miracu- 
lous display of intelligence demon- 
strated by Sultan, the Pride of India. 
You have seen this six-thousand-pound 
pachyderm put his foot upon my head 
without harming a single hair. Not a 
single hair, ladeez and gen’lemen. 
You have noted his remarkable knowl- 
edge of mathematics by his placing 
sticks in the form of a triangle. The 
very essence of higher mathematics, as 
proved by the pyramids themselves. 
You have seen him throw a ball with 
his massive trunk. Ladeez and gen'le- 
men, confidentially, the Brooklyn 
Dodgers have been bidding for—” 

“Where do you suppose that ani- 
mal came from?” Carol said. “There 
hasn’t been a circus nearer than Cedar 
Falls since early summer.” 

But Elroy was all ears to the tall 
man’s speech, a speech which had 
suddenly taken on a note of. sadness. 

“...and, my dear friends,” he was 
saying, with a slight quaver in his 
voice, “never has anything so grieved 
me as to announce here and now that 
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Sultan the Great must be sacrificed 
at auction. Here and now.” 

“Of all things!” Carol exclaimed. 
“Whoever would want an elephant?” 

But Elroy was completely lost in 
thought. “I-I had a pet squirrel 
once,” he managed dreamily. 

“A pet—oh, yes, Elroy, you have 
had a lot of pets. But that’s differ- 
ent. All boys have pets sometimes, 
but—” 

“Later,” Elroy went on, “I had a 
fox. Then a raccoon. After that a 
pony.” His voice was reflective. “I 
even had a skunk once.” 

“Elroy!” Carol protested. “You are 
too old to be talking of pets now.” 

But to anyone within hearing dis- 
tance, it was readily apparent that 
Elroy Harper was a pet lover. And 
that he hadn’t quite outgrown it. 

“Elroy,” Carol prompted, noting 
the sort of glazed look coming into 
his eyes, “we'd better get down to the 
Agricultural Bureau and get that ap- 
plication blank for Uncle Thaddeus. 
If anything should happen to prevent 
him from entering that enormous 
squash of his in the Hilton City Horti- 
cultural Society’s annual show—well, 
he would be furious.” 

For a moment Carol’s’ words 
brought Elroy back to the immediate 
purpose of their mission. Carol’s un- 
cle heartily, and often volubly, dis- 
approved of Elroy’s dreaminess, a 
dreaminess referred to by Carol’s Un- 
cle Thaddeus as being “plumb scat- 
terbrained.” Such a stigma had _ be- 
come a heavy burden to Elroy. Liy- 
ing next door to the Lewises, and hav- 
ing, for eight years, considered Carol 
Lewis the epitome of wholesome femi- 
ninity, only made Uncle Thaddeus’ 
adverse opinion of him carry more 
tragic import. 

But on that particular morning, and 


at that particular time, two other 
problems, both of them large, were 
preying on Elroy’s mind. One was the 
difficulty that he had been encounter- 
ing in trying to scrape up sufficient 
tuition to re-enter Landfield College 
in September. Work had been mighty 
scarce around Hilton City all sum- 
mer. His one idea, aimed to triple 
his original investment in a hurry, had 
listed for one hectic week. 

“Any person who will set up a hotel 
for cats, without first checking a 
town’s dog population,” Carol’s Un- 
cle Thaddeus had scoffed, “should 
have his head examined. That boy is 
animal crazy. He must think he’s 
Tarzan. 

And the business, aimed at caring 
for the feline pets during their own- 
ers vacation absences, was. ill-fated 
from the start. It was too late, then, 
to consider a hotel for dogs. Time 
was short and finances were limited. 
It had been a bad summer for Elroy. 

“You should mow lawns or wash 
windows,” Carol had said. “Every 
time you tackle some animal project, 
you get yourself in trouble.” Carol no 
doubt had been thinking of the riot 
Elroy’s pet skunk had created at the 
outdoor Church bazaar two summers 
previous. ; 

But Elroy was not thinking of such 
things now. He was watching Sultan, 
the Pride of India, swaying there be- 
fore him. And Elroy was fairly hyp- 
notized by the great beast’s size and 
kindly expression. He found himself 
wondering just how many fellows his 
age could ever boast of owning an 
elephant. 

What greater at least what bigger 
pet! i 

It was the kind of thought that 
could lead to excruciating conse- 
quences. And did! 

For the bidding had started, and 
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someone had said thirty dollars. El- 
roy did not recognize the bidder. Per- 
haps it was a plant working in cahoots 
with the auctioneer. 

“Thirty dollars!” the slim man bel- 
lowed. “For Sultan the Great! The 
man wants Fort Knox for a tuppence. 
Come, come, ladeez and gen’lemen, 
who will bid thirty-five dollars?” 

“Thirty-five,” someone shouted. 

“How ridiculous!” Carol said, mean- 
ing the auction, not the price. 

The auctioneer was wheedling for 
more. 

“Forty dollars!” 

Elroy felt the beads of sweat pop 
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out on his forehead. For a moment 
his eyes and the tiny eyes of the Pride 
of India seemed to lock in friendship. 
Friendship was a thing that Elroy 
could not ignore. 

“Fifty dollars,” a voice said near 
by. It wasn’t until he saw people 
staring at him, that Elroy realized the 
voice had been his own. 

“Fifty dollars, the redheaded boy 
in the horn-rimmed glasses back there 
bids,” the slim man talked faster now. 
“Anyone going higher than fifty dol- 
lars? Going. Speak up, folks. Going. 
No bids? Gone! The lad has made 


himself a fine purchase. A wise pur- 
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chase. How many citizens of this 
great country can boast ownership of 
an elephant such as Sultan, the Pride 
of India? For that matter, folks, any 
elephant?” 

“Elroy!” Carol tugged at his sleeve. 
Her blue eyes were filled with a 
strange horror. “Let’s get away from 
here. Quick!” 

The crowd began to disperse. Peo- 
ple looked at Elroy and shook their 
heads. Someone said, “It’s that Harp- 
er boy again!” 

But, as the tall, slim man ap- 
proached, prodding the giant pachy- 
derm along gently, Elroy fumbled in 
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his wallet. His freckled face was both 
pleased and pale. 

“T-I thought I had fifty dollars,” 
he stammered, as man and_ beast 
stopped before him. “But—but—” 

“You're not trying to back out!” the 
man snapped. “I'll have the police! 
T]]—” 

“I seem to have only forty-nine,” 
Elroy said. “I can send you the bal- 
ance.” 

Relief flooded the man’s face. “For- 
ty-nine is O.K.,” he said, snatching 
the money. “We'll allow the other 
buck for carrying charges. Get it, son? 
Carrying charges. That’s a laugh. 
Now, here’s how you can make Sultan 
mind—sometimes.” And the man gave 
Elroy three minutes of hasty instruc- 
tions, handed him the little stick, and 
disappeared quickly down Elm Street. 

“TI can’t believe it,” Carol said. 
“O Elroy, what have you done this 
time! You and your pets! Elroy, you 
finally have gone to complete ex- 
tremes! What awful thing have you 
done, Elroy?” 

But Elroy was coming out of his 
dream. A slow smile began to work 
its way onto his face. He patted the 
enormous animal’s long, rough trunk. 
_ Sultan the Great towered over him, 
swaying back and forth in contented 
rhythm. And, unless Elroy was mis- 
judging completely, there was some- 
thing that smattered of friendliness on 
the mammoth beast’s wrinkled face. 

“Why, I-I can make that forty-nine 
dollars back in a hurry,” Elroy said. 
His eyes became brighter as he talked. 
“Jast by giving rides to kids—at a 
nominal fee, of course.” 

“O Elroy!” Carol wailed. “You're 
impossible. But, then, I guess not 
many fellows would dare attempt to 
become master of an elephant. O 
Elroy—watch out!” 

Suddenly a gray pythonlike ap- 
pendage reached down and wrapped 
itself around Elroy’s middle. He felt 
himself being lifted in an are. Then 
he was sitting astride Sultan’s massive 
neck—twelve feet above the ground. 

“My stars!” Elroy gasped in aston- 
ishment. Then the smile was back on 
his face. “This is quite nice, Carol. 
Come on up.” 

“Oh, no,” Carol protested. “I—I’m 
going on down to the Agricultural 
Bureau. I wouldn’t dare to be seen 
with—with an elephant. Or,” she ad- 
ded ominously, “with anyone who is 
crazy enough to spend his last penny 
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on one. Elroy, you must please re- 
frain from coming to see me. I[—I 
must not be connected in any way 
with this—this great blunder.” 

Sultan the Great had started to lum- 
ber down Fourth Avenue. With the 
light stick that the auctioneer had 
given him, Elroy started guiding the 
great pachyderm by tapping gently 
on the side of his enormous head. EI- 
roy had failed to hear Carol’s dire 
ultimatum. 

“See you later,” he called back. 

Riding on the swaying platform of 
Sultan’s mammoth neck stirred new 
problems in Elroy’s head. He would 
have to find a place to keep the Pride 
of India. What did elephants eat? 
How much? If a license for a two- 
or three-pound dog cost a dollar, how 
much would it be for a 6,000-pound 
elephant? Maybe he was safe on that 
though. Who had ever seen an ele- 
phant license? 

As for a “pasture,” the Harper's 
backyard was far from big enough. 
Carol’s Uncle Thaddeus surely would 


not consider allowing Sultan to forage - 


on the Lewis half-acre. One corner 
was occupied by Uncle Thaddeus’ 
squash patch. And the rest—well, 
Uncle Thaddeus was just not a good 
prospect, that was all. 

But there was that open field be- 
side the Lewises’.. There was even the 
medium-sized elm out in the center of 
it to which Elroy could tie Sultan. 
Yes, that was the place. 

Elroy and his new conquest fol- 
lowed a circuitous route out of Hilton 
City in order to attract as little atten- 
tion as possible. There were plans to 
make before Elroy would turn Sultan 
over as a public conveyance for the 
children of the town—and, incidently, 
a profitable venture. 

By the time Elroy and Sultan final- 
ly reached home, Carol was already 
there. “Why did you bring him here?” 
she demanded. “You should have 
staked him down by the river or 
something.” 

“T have to have him where I can 
keep an eye on him,” Elroy explained 
patiently. Girls just didn’t understand 
elephant-raising. 

“Well, youre just lucky Uncle 
Thaddeus isn’t home,” Carol said. “He 
won't be back until late tonight. But 
when he does get back—well, the least 
he will do is report you to the police.” 

“For what?” he persisted madden- 
ingly. 


“Why-—er, harboring an elephant, of 
course. Please go away, Elroy.” 

“They'll have to show me the law,” 
Elroy said confidently. “In the mean- 
time, I’m going to park him there in 
the field.” 

But just then the Pride of India 
spotted the fishpond in Lewises’ front 
yard. Despite Elroy’s sudden and 
violent protest, the great beast made 
straight for it. He even failed to no- 
tice the low picket fence between him 
and the fishpond. Not that it pre- 
sented any particular problem, for 
Sultan went right through it as though 
it were made of matchsticks. No 
amount of prodding with the stick 
would make Sultan forget that he was 
thirsty. He lowered his proboscis and 
didn’t cease inhaling until the gold- 
fish were flopping around on the dry 
bottom. 

Carol ran for the garden hose in a 
heroic effort to save the gasping fish. 
She shouted frantically for Elroy to 
remove the beast before it decided to 
see what the kitchen looked like. 

Sultan finally obeyed Elroy’s vio- 
lent prodding, and lumbered obedi- 
ently into the vacant lot beside the 
Lewis house, making a new path 
through another section of the fence. 


Elroy soon had him tied by a short 
rope to the elm tree. He hurried then 
to make repairs on the fence before 
Uncle Thaddeus had a chance to re- 
turn and discover it. 


And, for the first time that day, 
Elroy experienced certain qualms con- 
cerning the advisability of his pur- 
chase. A friendly beast, Sultan could 
be the source of inconveniences, it 
was becoming apparent, even mild 
destruction, and with, seemingly, the 
least of effort. Elroy realized now that 
he didn’t live quite far enough on the 
outskirts of Hilton City for his home 
to be considered in an ideal elephant- 
raising zone. 

As he went to bed that night, after 
seeing that Sultan the Great was com- 
fortable, one of the last thoughts that 
remained in Elroy’s mind was wonder- 
ing about the possibilities of turning 
a quick sale on the Pride of India. A 
pet is a pet, but an elephant is going 
a little far. Even Elroy began to see 
that. But what can a guy do when he 
loves animals? What can a guy do 
when he has been taken in by friend- 
liness in a great beast’s eyes? What 
can a guy do when he finds he has an 
elephant on his hands? 
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Elroy finally dropped into a trou- 
bled sleep. 

It seemed that he had barely closed 
his eyes, when he was startled upright 
in his bed by loud shouting and a 
great commotion, coming, seemingly, 
from the direction of Lewises’ back 
yard. Though the sun was not yet up, 
bright daylight filtered beneath the 
drawn curtains of Elroy’s room. 

He leaped out of bed and took one 
quick look out of the window. The 
hair on Elroy’s scalp stood straight 
up. As soon as he could compose 
himself, he scrambled into his clothes. 
His shirttail streamed out behind, as 
he sailed down the stairs, through the 
living room, out the screen door, and 
took the front porch steps in one leap. 

There was no mistaking Uncle 
Thaddeus’ foghorn voice. Elroy hur- 
dled the fence and tore along the side 
of the Lewis home. Out of the cor- 
ner of his eye, he noted that Sultan, 
the Pride of India, was no longer tied 
to the elm tree in the middle of the 
field. In fact, the elm tree was no 
longer in the middle of the field. 


“Where did that beast come from?” 
Carol’s Uncle Thaddeus was shouting. 
“Call the police! Get him out of that 
squash patch! Call out the militia—” 


Carol spotted Elroy as he skidded 
to a stop. Uncle Thaddeus leaped 
aside, as a round object the size of a 
basketball plummeted past him. One 
by one, Sultan the Great was pluck- 
ing succulent squash from the vines, 
lifting his curled trunk, and releasing 
them through the air with astounding 
speed. Sultan had quite obviously not 
had so much fun since his circus days. 


Elroy noted with horror that the 
elephant was making his way closer 
and closer to the giant squash, which 
was Uncle Thaddeus’ pride—and an 
almost certain winner of the annual 
show. ‘ 

“Get out of the way, boy,” Uncle 
Thaddeus bellowed from his refuge 
behind the garage. “The beast is ber- 
serk!” 

“O Elroy!” Carol wailed. 

But Elroy was ripping a_ small 
branch from the persimmon tree in 
Lewises’ back yard. He started toward 
the Pride of India. 

“Stop, boy!” Uncle Thaddeus 
shouted. “Don’t go near the beast. 
Get him away from that squash! Don’t 
go near him!” Uncle Thaddeus could 
not seem to make up his mind which 
was more important—the squash or 
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Elroy. 

Sultan hovered ecstatically over 
Uncle Thaddeus’ mammonth squash, 
as Elroy hurried toward him. The 
great elephant lifted a ponderous foot 
and placed it gently on the squash— 
without harming a single hair. 

“Oh-h-h!” Uncle Thaddeus moaned. 


Sultan had just decided to make a 
basketball game of it, and was curling 
his trunk around the garden monarch, 
when Elroy arrived. “Back, Sultan, 
Back!” Elroy said, laying the branch 
across the behemoth’s huge snout. 

The Pride of India looked at him, 
then at the squash, as though unde- 
cided whether or not he cared to end 
his frolic. 

Then slowly he backed away. 

“Land sakes!” Uncle Thaddeus ex- 
claimed. 

“Allez oop!” Elroy said. 

“Watch out, boy!” Uncle Thaddeus 
yelled. 

But Sultan the Great’s trunk was al- 
read circumnavigating Elroy’s waist, 
and he was once more lifted gently 
and placed astride the giant pachy- 
derm’s neck. 

“Land sakes!” Uncle Thaddeus said 
again. And Elroy thought he de- 
tected a certain admiration in the 
gruff man’s voice. 

Elroy guided Sultan back through 
the same opening in the fence that 
the animal had found so little diffi- 
culty in creating. 

“QO Elroy!” Elroy’s mother called 
from the Harpers’ back porch, “you're 
wanted on the telephone.” From the 
Harpers’ back porch, she couldn’t see 
the activity taking place in Lewises’ 
back yard. 

“Carol,” Elroy said, puzzled about 
a call so early in the morning, “would 
you get itP Please? I—I’d better not 
leave this—er, beast right now. Noth- 
ing big enough to stake him to.” 

“Of course, Elroy,” and Carol has- 
tened toward the Harper house. 

“That was a brave deed, son,” Un- 
cle Thaddeus came up to a safe dis- 
tance, after first having examined his 
prize squash. “I had no idea that you 
,;possessed such courage and—and 
knowledge of beasts.” It seemed that 
Uncle Thaddeus was having a little 
trouble. Praise for Elroy did not come 
easy to Uncle Thaddeus. “Think you 
can hold him for a few minutes long- 
er?” Uncle Thaddeus asked, going 
over to survey the fence damage. 

“Yes, sir, I can hold him,” Elroy 


said grandly. 

Then Carol was back beside him, 
looking up. Her face was flushed with 
excitement. “O Elroy,” she said, “the 
—the phone call was from the man- 
ager of Keeney Karnivals. Seems that 
their elephant trainer skipped out be- 
cause of some argument, and took 
Sultan with him. They—they heard 
about yesterday’s auction, and—“ 

“T—-I suppose I'll have to give him 
back,” Elroy said, not thinking it a 
bad idea, except for the forty-nine 
dollars he would be out. Well, that 
cinched the impossibility of re-enter- 
ing Landfield College. Carol had been 
right. Elroy’s love for animals, his 
susceptibility to things friendly, like 
Sultan’s expressive eyes, had once 
more got him into trouble. 

“Elroy,” Carol went on breathlessly, 
“there’s a three-hundred-dollar reward 
for Sultan’s return.” 

Elroy nearly toppled off the pachy- 
derm’s neck. “Three—three hundred 
dollars!” he managed. “Why—why 
that will take care of every—" 

“Yes, Elroy,” Carol beamed. “Yes!” 

“What are you two talking about?” 
Uncle Thaddeus returned, keeping at 
a safe distance. “Hold that brute. [ll 
go in now and call the police.” 

“No, please, Uncle Thaddeus,” EI- 
roy protested. “I—I have the beast 
well in hand.” 

“T told them that they could pick 
Sultan up down by Barton’s Landing,” 
Carol said in a low voice that didn’t 
reach her uncle. “I thought you had 
better get him away from here.” 

“Good idea,” Elroy said. “Tll see 
you folks later.” He made a clucking 
sound with his tongue. Sultan moved 
ahead obediently. 

“Well, look at that,” Uncle Thad- 
deus gasped unbelievingly. “Now, 
where do you suppose that boy ever 
learned to be a mahout?” 

And the last thing Elroy heard was 
Uncle Thaddeus saying, “That Elroy 
is a remarkable boy, Carol, a very re- 
markable boy. What power over 
beasts! Why, I had no idea—” 

Of course, there were certain things 
of which Uncle Thaddeus was com- 
pletely unaware, might never know. 
But they could wait. For, right then, 
Elroy felt very good—very good, in- 
deed. 

He started whistling a gay tune. 
And he was almost certain! that Sul- 
tan, the Pride of India, was dancing 
a little as they made their way across 
the fields toward Barton’s Landing. 
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How To Use 


LEATHER 


TS FOR everybody—this worth- 
I while hobby of leather tooling. It 

_ can be adapted to fit your needs 
and abilities, whether you are a young 
man, a girl, or a youngster. Leather- 
work is a grand young people’s group 
activity for any season of the year. 
The resulting practical and durable 
articles can be kept for personal use, 
or presented as unusually acceptable 
gifts to anyone on your Own or your 
group's list. If you have scheduled any 
charity sales, leather will add many 
new and appropriate items. 

Tooled leather, though it looks diffi- 
cult to make, is surprisingly easy. 
Tooling is best accomplished on thin, 
smooth leather, such as kid, calf, or 
sheepskin. Suede cannot be tooled 
but is useful for lacing. Your local 
shoe-repair shop may be able to sup- 
ply you with leather scraps, or might 
sell you pieces for larger articles. But 
for the first item or two, the tops of 
old leather gloves, men’s or women’s, 
will supply material. An old pair of 
women’s long kid gloves will provide 
several articles at no cost. 

Begin with something small, such as 
bookmark C or knife case J. For a 
knife case, cut a paper pattern, as in 
Fig. 11, ten inches by one and one 
quarter, with proportions as shown. 
Cut the leather a trifle larger than this. 
Then on some bond or other thin, 
tough paper, draw or copy a design to 
fit one side. This is repeated on front 
and back. (See Fig. 18.) Designs 
are easiest to implement if composed 
of lines and small units, as are all of 
the given illustrations. 

Work on a piece of window glass or 
marble, or a metal-topped table. Place 
carbon paper face up on the glass. 
On this place the leather, which: has 
been wet until it is limp and pliable 
but not soggy. Place the leather, fin- 
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ished side wp. On it carefully pin the 
pattern. (See Fig 14.) 

If you do not have regular leather- 
working tools, find substitutes. For a 
liner—to mark lines or draw outlines 
around units of design—use a steel 
knitting needle. For embossing, use 


any small rounded object, such as the 
end of a wooden penholder or crochet 
hook, or use nail heads and screws of 
different sizes. These can be filed into 
various shapes, or grooved to produce 
units of design, as suggested in Fig. 
19. The end of a file or screw driver 
indents rectangular shapes. These 
units can be easily combined to pro- 
duce interesting and elaborate-looking 
results. 

Working over the pattern, which 
has been placed on the wet leather 
over glass, outline the design with a 
knitting needle, as in Fig. 15. If the 
lines are straight, score them against 
the metal edge of a small ruler. Then, 
freehand, outline all other parts of the 
pattern, as each little circle. Occa- 
sionally lift up the pattem slightly to 
see if the lines are being well im- 
pressed. If the leather dries, dampen 
it again with a soft cloth. Then con- 
tinue to outline. 


Wuen the outlines show plainly 
on the damp leather, remove the pat- 
tern and leather from the carbon pa- 
per. The design will be transferred 
to the back. Turn the leather over 
and_ place it finished side down on 
several thicknesses of cloth. To em- 
boss, or raise the design, press the 
end of a crochet hook, penholder, or 
nail or screw into each circle or unit 
of the design, keeping inside the out- 
lines. (See Fig. 16.) This produces 
concave shapes, which, on the finished 
or right side, will be raised or em- 
bossed. 

Continue to press in units of the de- 
sign until the leather holds this new 
shape. Then turn it over, replace it 
on the glass and again carefully out- 
line all parts of the design, which will 
now show plainly, with embossed 
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parts raised and lines indented. If 
any area of the pattern indicates stip- 
pling (tiny allover points pressed in- 
to the leather), as in bookmark C and 
book cover N, do this now, with the 
point of the knitting needle. When 
the design is well impressed, put the 
leather aside to dry. 


Wuen it is dry, the depressions on 
the under side, caused by embossing, 


should be filled in. The best filler is a’ 


mixture of one tablespoonful of whit- 
ing or powdered chalk, with half a 
teaspoonful of glue and enough water 
to make a thick paste. Plastic wood 
can be substituted but is less satisfac- 
tory. Turn the leather over to the un- 
finished side and spread the filler into 
the depressions with a knife blade. 
(See Fig. 17.) 


Allow the filler to dry, then paste 
bond paper over the back of the 
leather, as in Fig. 18. When it is dry, 
cut the leather precisely to the orig- 
inal paper pattern, making sure that 
the design is centered. If a leather 
lining is desired, use very thin leather 
such as kid or suede. Paste it over 
the paper, then cut it according to 
the pattern. Score the lines to be 
folded (dotted lines on pattern) and 
cut slots for the tab, using a sharp 
penknife or single-edged razor blade. 


Lacing not only binds many leather 
articles together, but adds a protective 
and attractive finish to edges. Slots 
are cut along the edges, as in Dia- 
gram O, then a leather thong is laced 
over and over, as in Diagram P. Gen- 
erally, lacing should be made of 
thongs one-eighth of an inch wide. 
Slots should be cut one-eighth of an 
inch from the edge of the leather, 
made each one-eighth of an inch 
apart. Rule a line first, measure care- 
fully with sharp-pointed pencil, then 
place the leather on the glass and 
very cautiously cut with a razor blade, 
a leather or wood-carving knife, or a 
small sharp penknife. 


Wuen marking and cutting slots 
for lacing two sides of an article to- 
gether, as knife case J, pencil case 
match on both sides. On some arti- 
cles preliminary lacing must be done 
A-B, wallet E, billfold M-L, and book 
cover N, make very sure that the slots 
before the parts are laced together. 
For example, billfold M-L, Pattern 12, 
must be laced along the side marked 
“fold up” before the ends are laced 
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together. The same is true of inside 
folds of the book cover (see Patterns 
9 and 10). Top and bottom edges 
are laced last. 

Some of the articles require card- 
board stiffening. Such is bookmark 
C. After the leather is tooled and the 
paper backing is pasted on, cut pli- 
able cardboard to bookmark size. 
Paste the tooled leather on this, turn- 
ing the edges over a quarter of an 
inch. Cut the lining leather to card- 
board size and paste it to the back. 
Lace these together and add tassel. 

Picture frame F also needs a card- 
board foundation. Cut two shapes of 
frame size. Cut a hole in one. Paste 
the tooled leather to this, turning the 
edges over one-quarter of an inch. 
Lace this along the top. (See Fig. 5.) 
Staple or glue the standard to the 
back cardboard. This may be coy- 


ered first with plain lining leather. 
Lace the front and back of the frame 
together around the sides and_ bot- 
tom. The top is laced only in front, 
so the picture can be slipped in. (See 
Figs. 7 and 8.) Thermometer mount 
H is made in a similar way, but it 
has no hole and is laced on all sides. 

Belts are gifts particularly suitable 
for men and boys. (See Figs. D and 
G.) The leather is tooled and lining 
leather pasted on paper covering filler. 
Then all are laced together along both 
edges and sewed to the buckle. For 
a boy scout, a neckerchief slide is a 
practical gift. 

The really ambitious can advance 
to large objects like book cover N. 
For a precious book, like a beloved 
Bible or hymnal, a leather cover will 
be a lasting protection, and what a 
welcome gift! 
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By WALLACE FISHER 


what does a cAristtan 


LOOK LIKE? 


WO decades ago Hitler challenged 
eins German youth to follow false 

gods. They responded whole- 
heartedly and Hitler missed by only 
a shade the domination of western 
society. 

Quite realistically now at this criti- 
cal turn of the 20th century the 
church is once again alert to Christ’s 
age-old challenge to youth. The re- 
sponse he gets will determine the 
direction of your half of the 20th cen- 
tury. Christ and your half of the 
century can make a glorious total of 
peace, prosperity, and progress. With- 
out him your half of this century will 
far out-distance the frightening first 
half of the century in disease, destruc- 
tion, and death. That is the tragic 
strand in contemporary history. 

But an earnest response to Christ’s 
challenge has altered the nature of 
society in times past. It can do it 
again. 

Christ laid his challenge on the 
hearts of youth in the days of Rome— 
John Mark and Timothy and August- 
ine responded. He laid it on the hearts 
of medieval youth—John Huss and 
John Wycliffe and Martin Luther re- 
sponded. He laid it on the hearts of 
youth in 18th century England—John 
and Charles Wesley and George Whit- 
field responded. 

Through all these young men the 
Lord turned the tides of history. He 
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wants to do it again. He will do it 
again if young people will accept his 
challenge to be Christian. 

The bald truth is that our social 
structure will go to pieces like the 26 
civilizations before it if you ignore 
or even toy with Christ’s clear chal- 
lenge. Because the masses—young and 
old—evaded Christ’s constant chal- 
lenge, the first half of the 20th century 
is already history’s tragic tale of man’s 
betrayal of human life through riotous 
living and technological warfare. It is 
the tragic tale of man’s betrayal of 
truth at both the national and person- 
al level of moral conduct. It is the 
tragic tale of his betrayal of God- 
given talents through misuse and dis- 
use. At this critical turn of the 20th 
century, modern man is in a real 
predicament. His social structure is 
flirting with chaos. 

The world has not decided yet 
whether it will accept Christ or ven- 
ture the sea of chaos. That is where 
you can tilt the scales if you accept 
Christ's sweeping challenge to be 
Christian. 


What does a Christian look like? 


Well then, that raises a significant 
question. What kind of a man does 
Christ challenge you to be? 

Rather quickly,’ in conversation, we 
can discover who is the doctor, the 
lawyer, and the business man. We 
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know our neighbor’s vocation and in- 
terests after close association with him. 
But it is much harder to know his 
character. That takes time and exper- 
ience and prayerful judgment. Since 
the behavior of a Christian is deeply 
rooted in his character, it takes patient 
study to say what a Christian really 


does look like. 


Obviously, size, age, background, 
sex, or economic level do not deter- 
mine Christian faith and character. 
These factors affect the personality 
fabric, but they do not determine it. 
Christians come in all sizes. Paul 
was painfully slight of build. Peter 
was rugged. Christians come in all 
ages. John was getting on in years 
when the youthful Mark began to take 
seriously the Lord Jesus. Christians 
come from all backgrounds. Martin 
Niemoller was a U-boat commander 
in World War I. His countryman, Al- 
bert Schweitzer was a medical doctor, 
an accomplished organist, and a Ph.D. 
professor. Christians come in both 
sexes. Across the centuries have been 
many Christian women—Augustine’s 
sainted mother and Joan of Arc and 
Nancy Hawks and Florence Nightin- 
gale and Jane Addams of Hull House. 
Christians come from all economic 
brackets. Francis of Assisi was a son 
of untold wealth. Martin Luther 
emerged from a lower middle class 
background. Dwight L. Moody was as 
poor as a church mouse. 
Obviously size, age, background, 
sex, and economic level can affect the 
fabric of Christian personality, but 
none of these factors determine it. 
What then does a Christian look 
like? Centuries ago the Psalmist of- 
fered an excellent description: 
“And he shall be like a tree 
planted by the rivers of 
water, that bringeth forth his 
fruit in his season; his leaf 
also shall not wither; and 
what so ever he doeth shall 
prosper. (Psalm 1:3) 

That is more than excellent poetry. 

It is an inclusive description of God's 

loyal servant. 

But suppose your practical turn 
of mind wants a more specific de- 
scription of the Christian. Turn then 
to Paul. He looks like a Christian! 
Better still, turn to Christ. He, beyond 
a shadow of a doubt, is the ideal pic- 
ture. 


Of course, you want some detailed 
characteristics. I find four in the life 
and teachings of Christ. I shall leave 
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their enlargement and personal appli- 
cation to you. 


Does God’s will 

First, a Christian seeks to know and 
to do God’s will. That was Jesus’ way. 
It is the way of all Christians. 
Through the Bible, the church, and 
prayer we come to know God’s will. 

Men are quite willing to spend 
seven to nine years studying law or 
medicine so that they may be lawyers 
and doctors. They do not make this 
journey alone. They attend institutions 
of learning. They assimilate authori- 
tative books. They meditate, contem- 
plate, study. And so it goes, too, with 
the learning of God’s will. 

There are, of course, superficial 
minds that by-pass the church, that 
seldom read the Bible, that never 
knew a real hour of prayer. Yet they 
insist on passing judgment on Chris- 
tian institutions. Their position is too 
ludicrous for comment. Their irrational 
approach belies the critical processes 
about which they boast. 

We do not learn the redemptive 
will of God by studying the flight of 
the bumble bee or from watching a 
sunset or by reading Kubla Khan or 
by mulling over Plato. All these are 
highly commendable and_ enriching 
pursuits. But they do not make a man 
a Christian! Only in Christ’s church, 
through his book, and in his way does 
a man learn of God’s redemptive will 
and transforming purpose. 


Outside the church, living without 
Bibles and without prayer, are mil- 
lions of respectable, cultured, and 
quite charming people. But they are 
not Christians! Without Christ there 
is no Christianity.. Without Christ 


there is no chance to learn that God’s - 


will is graciously redemptive, that the 
door is open for man’s return to him, 
that holiness is within the reach of 
faith. 

But still this is not the end of the 
matter. After learning God’s will as it 
is revealed in Jesus, the Christian 
seeks to do it. And he never relaxes his 
effort. 

Here a host of churchified and 
hymn-singing people falter and fail. 
Remember Jesus’ jolting question: 
“Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do 
not my commandments?” A man is 
seriously Christian when he begins to 
ask, “Does God endorse my choice of 
this vocation, this profession? Does 
God approve my proposed marriage? 
Can God bless my social life? Does 
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my everyday way of life square with 
the God I know in Christ? 

The Christian studies the will of 
God as it is revealed by Christ through 
the Bible, the church, and prayer. 
Then, in God’s strength, he seeks to 
do that will. 


Millions of heroes 

Second, the Christian is heroic. 

“Well,” you say, “that sort of thing 
is all right for Paul and Peter and 
Niemoller, and Ordass, but it is quite 
beyond me.” 

I ask that you consider the true na- 
ture of heroism. 

When a certain winner of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor in the last 
war was asked how and why he ac- 
complished his brave deeds, he said, 
“I just got mad.” His heroism, in other 
words, was simply an act of temper- 
ament. 

We are not minimizing his brave 
deed; it evidenced a splendid physical 
courage. But we know intuitively that 
Abraham Lincoln was more heroic 
when he insisted upon meeting the 
defeated South on Christian terms. 
Robert E. Lee was never so heroic as 
when he refused a lucrative post-war 
offer and went out to little Washington 
College, now Washington and Lee, 
to make something of it, and that 
quite sacrificially. 

True heroism springs from an un- 
conquerable spirit and the Christian 
always has that. Such heroism belongs 
to so many little people! 

Few, if any, of us are going to win 
so much as a foot-note on _history’s 
page. Most of us will never catch the 


Senator H. Styles Bridges was 
staying with farm friends in his 
native state of New Hampshire. The 
phone rang. His hostess answered, 
listened a minute, said, “Deed it 
is!’ and hung up, without making 
any comment. 


Pretty soon the phone rang again, 
she listened a bit, and repeated, 
“Deed it is!’’ without making any 
comment. This happened several 
times, until Senator Bridges could 
stand it no longer. 


“What were they saying?” he 
asked. 

"“Why,’’ replied his hostess, ‘the 
operator just kept saying, ‘Long 
distance from Washington,’ and | 
agree with her.’” 


spotlight of wide acclaim. It is the 
mark of true heroism to keep an un- 
conquerable spirit just the same. Ey- 
erywhere are countless people who go 
through life with frequent pain, yet 
they do their job well without com- 
plaint. That is heroism! Everywhere 
are hearts that are aching and lives 
that are filled with disappointment, 
yet these noble folk carry on quite 
graciously. That is heroism! 

True heroism is rooted in the un- 
conquerable spirit, the spirit that 
never quits or complains, the spirit 
that does not revile when it is re- 
viled, the spirit that returns good for 
evil, the spirit that gives beyond its 
means. That kind of heroism is within 
the reach of any man who will take 
Christ seriously. 

That brings us quite sharply to the 
third characteristic of all real Chris- 
tian personalities. 

The Christian is the recipient of 
powers beyond his own. All of us 
have observed someone who came out 
from a crushing sorrow and went on 
living bravely and kindly. Often we 
have murmured, “I don’t see how he 
does it.” The answer is that he does 
not do it. God strengthens him. 


I remember listening quite eagerly 
to Martin Niemoller when he was in 
Pittsburgh in 1946. He did not speak 
brilliantly; he does not have that kind 
of a mind. But he did speak persua- 
sively and compellingly. As I walked 
with him through those bitter, un- 
believable years in concentration 
camps, Paul’s daring boast was proved 
again: “I can do all things through 
Christ who strengthens me.” 

Martin Niemoller did not make his 
matchless testimony alone. He was the 
recipient of a power beyond his own. 
That same power is available to any 
man who dares to trust in the God 
whom Jesus Christ reveals. You and 
I know that. We have had our spirit- 
ual uplifts, too. Those splendid mo- 
ments and hours were less strong than 
they might have been, but we had 
them just the same. 

No matter how talented and fortu- 
nate a man may be, his enduring tri- 
umphs come tnrough his daily fel- 
lowship with God. The trué Christian 
is always the recipient of powers be- 
yond his own. 


More than Dale Carnegie 
Finally, the Christian is radiant. 
You will not misunderstand me. This 
Christian radiance implies a great deal 
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more than Dale Carnegie’s plea for 
- the fixed smile and the glad hand. 
It is more than Henley’s poetic de- 
termination to be the master of his 
fate and the captain of his soul. Hen- 
ley’s grimly noble determination to 
keep a stiff upper lip is neither cap- 
tivating nor realistic. It always falters 
in the face of deep tragedy. 

Christian radiance—through good 
report and evil, on the mountain top 
and in the dull round of everyday 
living—emanates happiness, love, joy, 
and hope. It does indeed make the 
countenance shine, for it is first an in- 
ner possession. It is a quality born of 
a mature experience of the radiant 
Christ. It is magnetic, compelling, al- 
together inviting. It conquers where 
everything else fails. It was Stephen’s 
Christian radiance in the hour of his 
martyrdom that finally tilted the scale 
in Paul’s spiritual experience. 

Among a host of grim, determined, 
and loyal churchmen that Christian 
radiance is a rare quality. You do not 
find it evidenced everywhere, or much 
anywhere, but it is a basic character- 
istic of the mature Christian. It al- 
ways springs from a real experience of 
the radiant Christ, and without it no 
man has answered fully Christ’s ring- 
ing challenge. 

Christians come in all sizes, in all 
ages, in both sexes, from all back- 
grounds, and from all economic levels. 
At first glance they are not disting- 
uishable from the respectable, decent 
masses. But the longer we associate 
with them the more strikingly different 
we find them to be. 

These characteristics they have in 
common: They seek to know and do 
God’s will in Christ. They are heroic. 
They are the recipients of powers be- 
yond their own. They are radiant, 
even in the dull round of everyday 
living. That is what a Christian looks 
like. 

I have tried to describe a Christian. 
But the clearest descriptions of Chris- 
tian character always fall a little short. 
Therefore, consider these personal em- 
bodiments of Christianity: 

David—“The Lord is my Shepherd, 
I shall not want.” 

Isaiah—“The grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth, but the Word of our 
God shall stand forever.” 

Paul—“For I am persuaded . . .” 


Luther—“Here I stand, I cannot do 
otherwise.” 

Kaj Munk, with the Nazis threaten- 
ing his life—“Truth cannot be pickled.” 
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Can I Be Decent and Modern? 


ILL you be decent or modern? 
WY emotes that you can be mo- 
dem only by being indecent, 
which seems to go along with the 
idea that indecency is modern. And 
that, of course, is a pretty funny idea 
when you stop to think about it. After 
all, there were a couple of towns 
named Sodom and Gomorrah some 
four thousand years ago. And there 
was a tough number named Samson 
way back in Old Testament times. 
There were David and Bath-sheba. 
Noah got disgracefully drunk after he 
and his family alone had been saved 
out of a world that God had found 
hopelessly corrupt. Even though all 
these ancient tales of evil were legend- 
ary, they would still show that de- 
bauchery is as old as our race. 
Indecency existed in the golden age 
of Greece, as is clear both from his- 
tory and from the great tragedies that 
have come down to us from that time. 
Moral looseness ruined the Roman 
world. There are historians who think 
that Corinth in Paul’s day may have 
been the wickedest city there ever 
has been, and for this Paul’s letter to 
the Corinthians is one small part of 
the evidence. Debauchery  disap- 
pointed the glorious dreams of the 
Renaissance, when men flung aside 
the restraints of the medieval Church 
and tried living without any restraint 
at all. In Restoration England, and 
later all over the English-speaking 
world of the 1700’s, immorality re- 
sulted in a row of generations that 
Carlyle characterized with the words, 
“soul extinct, stomach well alive.” 
We hit a moral low in the 1920’s, 
after the First World War. The back- 
wash of the Second World War has 


now brought us to another low. After. 


the revolution in 1917 in Russia, Rus- 
sia went all out for sex freedom, but 
within a few years tured sharply 
away from it because it proved ruin- 
ous to society and to individuals alike. 

“The new freedom” is old as the 
Garden of Eden, and promiscuity and 
drunkenness as old as humankind. The 
idea that everybody went to Church 
and did what they ought to do in the 
1890’s or the 1850's or the 1740’s or 
any other time is just myth. There 
have been moral ups and downs, and 
it is possible, of course, that in our 
day we may achieve a record low. 
But if we do, we will break our hearts 


against the same old laws, only more 
tragically than ever. For, though hu- 
man laws may be amended or re- 
pealed, “the Ten Commandments will 
not budge.” Whatever other wages 
may change, the wages of sin will not 
be reduced this summer or next 
winter. 

The new outlook that comes with 
pursuit of the new freedom is the 
same jaded disillusionment and cynic- 
ism as “the new freedom” has always 
brought. For a sample see any novel 
by any of the present sophisticates. 

“The new inlook,” also, is as bitter 
as ever—self-contempt, and the conclu- 
sion that the relationship of man and 
woman that used to be called love is 
a kind of ugly joke. In other words, 
it is as far as possible from the con- 
viction of a man and his wife, in the 
kind of home any sane person wants, 
that their relation “could never have 
been a subject of promiscuous experi- 
ment before marriage.” 

It is possible, in any group with 
which a decent person, to say nothing 
of a Christian, has a right to be, for 
that person to be liked and welcome 
without any compromise whatever. 
On this subject the writer always 
wants to break in personally long 
enough to say that his conviction here 
is his, not by attendance at prayer 
meetings or the Ladies’ Aid, but from 
life in such unholy places as military 
school, and a houseful of very earthly 
fellows in university days, and sum- 
mers spent in such places as a pack- 
ing house, railway construction camps, 
ranches, and an Atlantic cattle boat, 
plus years of army life in wartime, 
and since then years lived on the edge 
of college and university campuses. 
Provided they do not become self- 
righteous, those who refuse to lower 
their ideals are accepted and _ re- 
spected and usually admired. 

On the other hand, even if we were 
shunned for being decent, with what 
right could we complain at being ex- 
cluded thus from dubious company? 
Should we expect to eat our cake and 
have it too? When were Christians 
ever assured that allegiance to their 
Lord would cost them nothing? “You 
are the salt of the earth; but if salt 
has lost its taste, . . . it is no longer 
good for anything except to be thrown 
out and trodden under foot by men.” 


—E.iot PorTER 
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pageant, program, or play is often 
such a problem that it is not at- 
tempted, to the detriment of the pro- 
duction. This is especially true when 
only a platform in ‘an auditorium or 
clubroom is available. There are, how- 
ever, several easy ways to make 
scenery, some very inexpensive and 
within the abilities of a young people’s 
group. 
The simplest kind of backdrop can 


See scenery for an indoor 


need a project? 


own wooden horses and planks for 
making tables, and these are excellent 
for use in painting scenery. 

But before you paint one inch, 
make a scale model of the scene. 
One-half inch for each foot is a work- 
able scale if the platform is short. 
For instance, if the platform is twenty 
feet long, and the scene is to be eight 
feet high, make the model ten inches 
by four. If your platform is very long, 
make the scale one-quarter inch to one 


ground can be covered with calcimine- 
type wall paints, as blue, tan, green. 
Leftovers contributed by group mem- 
bers may be utilized. Work with a 
wide brush on large surfaces. For 
smaller areas—buildings, trees, and so 
on—use show-card paints in appro- 
priate colors, applied with a smaller 
brush. Do not make the painting too 
detailed and fine. Remember that it 
is to be seen from a distance. Also, if 
no one in the group is experienced 
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be effective—scenery painted on paper 
or canvas, stretched and fastened to 
the wall behind the platform. It looks 
best if made as long as the platform 
and at least six feet high. If there are 
no curtains at the front of the plat- 
form to serve as a frame, curtains. may 
be hung on a wire against the wall, 
one at either end of the scene. Such 
curtains may be made of the good 
parts of used sheets, tablecloths, or 
curtains, sewed together and dyed. 
Paper is the cheapest material for 
the backdrop, and, although heavy 
wrapping paper will do, building pa- 
per is better. Buy it by the yard or by 
the roll. Since paper is not usually 
over a yard wide, two strips, each of 
platform length, must be glued to- 
gether to make a proper height. If 
the ceiling is very high, a third strip 
is advised. You can work on the floor 
for both pasting and painting, but 
long tables are better. Many Churches 
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-or colored 


foot for convenience. 

Suppose you need an outdoor scene 
of the Holy Land, similar to Fig. A, 
for a Biblical pageant or Christmas 
program. Make a little model first, like 
Fig. V, coloring sky, buildings, fore- 
ground, and trees with poster paints 
chalk. If changes are 
needed, make them on the model. 

When the model of the scene seems 
to be right, draw lines across it in both 
directions, half an inch apart, form- 
ing half-inch squares. On a quarter- 
inch-to-a-foot model, rule quarter-inch 
squares. Then on the heavy paper for 
the scene, rules squares one foot in 
size. In each large square, copy in 
pencil the outlines of the scene in the 
corresponding squares of the model, 
until all is copied and enlarged. Check 
drawing. If you work on a table, stand 
on chairs to see better. 

For paint, use opaque water-solvent 
colors. Large areas like sky and 
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? 


enough to paint in realistic style, do 
the scene in a flat-poster manner, with- 
out shading. For very inexpensive 
temporary scenery, draw with colored 
chalks instead of paint. The disad- 
vantage of this is, however, that colors 
smear if rubbed carelessly. 

An interior scene, like B, which 
might be used for a fairytale, such as 
Cinderella, Snow White, and so on, 
is also made by drawing and painting 
a small scale model, like X, then en- 
larging and completing. The com- 
pleted paper scene can be attached 
to the wall by thumbtacking through 
narrow strips of cardboard placed over 
the paper edges as protection. Or use 
Scotch tape for attaching. 

Three-dimensional scenery, includ- 
ing back wall and sides, as Fig. C, 
which incidentally represents the in- 
terior of a Palestinian house, can be 
made on wooden frames, as in Figs. 
F and G. This needs curtains at the 
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front of the platform, and a short 
valance along the top to hide the top 
edge of the scenery, which generally 
need not be more than nine feet high. 
If curtains are lacking, they can be 
hung from two-by-four uprights nailed 
to the platform and braced, as in Fig. 
N. String a wire across the top. If 


this sags, tie it up with another wire 
twisted through a screw in the ceil- 
ing. Curtains, which may be home- 
made, will cover uprights, as in Fig. 
O. 

If the platform is large and the 
scenery must be high and wide, use 
wood one inch thick by three inches 
wide for the frame. But if the plat- 
form is relatively small, wood one-half 
inch by two will do. Secure corners 
with corrugated metal fasteners, as in 
Fig. H, or wooden brace, as in Fig. I. 
The back section must be braced by 
one or more upright strips about four 
feet apart extending from top to bot- 
tom. Fig. F shows two. A longer frame 
requires more. Sides of the scene may 
be shallow and not require a center 
upright, since they should not touch 
the front curtains but must leave 
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space for entrances and exits. (See 
Fig. M.) For a door actually in the 
scene, as in Fig. C, wooden frames 
for top and side must be added, as in 
Fig. G. 

For this scenery also, make a scale 
model one-half or one-quarter inch to 
the foot. Draw and paint it on a long 


strip, like Fig. R, then fold, as in Fig. 
S: 


To treat canvas for painting, give it 
a coat of shellac. For cheaper coating, 
mix whiting with water, as for calci- 
mine, and add a ten-cent bottle of 
glue to each two quarts. A quarter’s 
worth of whiting goes a long way. 
Stretch the canvas—which could come 
from an old tent—on the frame, be- 
ginning at the center of each of the 
four sides. Work toward each corner, 
tacking every three or four inches. 
If local laws require it, fireproof the 
canvas.” 

Apply the mixture with a large 
brush. Allow it to dry, then square and 
draw the scene, enlarged, and paint 
it with calcimine and show-card col- 
ors, or with house paint and oil paints. 
Screw hooks and eyes into the backs 


of the frames. Bend the hooks to 
curve and hook the frames together, 
as in Fig. J. Unhook these to store. 
Fig. K shows the front, with scene 
partly painted. Fig. M shows the lo- 
cation on the platform, L representing 
strong light (if footlights are lacking), 
CU representing curtains. 


Additional background effects may 
be made by casting shadows of shapes 
such as trees (Fig. Q) roof tops, 
fences, and so on, against painted 
scenery or a plain wall. Draw and cut 
this shape from plywood or heavy 
cardboard, such as discarded window 
display, one half the height of the 
shadow desired. Place at Z, Fig. U, 
halfway between strong light L and 
back. 

To make realistic panorama effects 
for an outdoor scene, round angles 
of the scenery by attaching heavy pa- 
per, curved, as in Fig. P, shown also 
in Diagram T. 


*Farmers Bulletin No. 1786, Fire- 
proofing Fabrics, may be obtained from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Hello, all you wonderful 
people! Come in and sit 
down. Help yourselves to 
the nuts, apples, and pea- 
nut brittle which you find 
scattered about the room— 
in bowls, of course! And 
give with some lively con- 
versation! We are bored 
with the routine matters 
of running the SWAP SHOP today. 
How have you been doing with: the 
human gelaconsiin in your league 
_ this past month? Have you put into 
operation any of Dean Cromwell’s 
secrets of success? Or are you just 
milling around wringing your hands? 
If you are, shame on you! It is a 
brand new year in Luther League— 
even if you elect officers in January or 
June— and your enthusiasm should be 
high, red hot, and not blue! 

But before we got to Dean Crom- 
well in our last gab session, PLAN- 
NING and PREPARATION reared 
their heads momentarily. Maybe lack 
of those thingse is your trouble. Want 
to talk about them? Let’s do it with 
metaphors and/or analogies; it’s more 
fun. 


Use your brain 

Of things that have to be planned, 
these come to mind—magazines, trips, 
houses, movies, football schedules, and 
school dances. There are, of course, 
hordes of other categories, but let us 
choose school dances as our basis of 
comparison. 

Most of you have had some exper- 
ience in that field, either on a com- 
mittee or as a participant. In the lat- 
ter case you had a wonderful evening 
or you did not, depending on how 
well the committees in charge put the 
wing-ding together. 

P. S. The same is true of a league 
meeting! 

To begin with, all school dances are 
listed on the school calendar—at the 
beginning of the year. Organizations 
and classes know well in advance 
when their affair is to be held, and 
can make their plans accordingly. This 
should also be true of your league. 
You should have a calendar or pro- 
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gram booklet, preferably for the en- 


tire year, and certainly for two ‘or 
three months in advance, in which 
names of leaders and titles of topics 
appear. And just as a school calendar 
is set up by the faculty and the stu- 
dent government, so should your 
league calendar be set up by your 
advisor and your officers. (Both the 
elected ones and the committee chair- 
men.) 

After the dance committees are ap- 
pointed, the members meet together 
to decide on a theme for the decora- 
tions, ticket information, chaperones, 
orchestra, refreshments, and so on. 
In Luther Leagues the education or 
program chairman should meet with 
the leaders for, say October, Novem- 
ber and December and discuss topic 
presentations. Some of them can be 
augmented with material from other 
sources—the Review, the Lutheran, 
current books or magazines, etc. Some 
can be dramatized. Some can be done 
as quiz programs. Some make good 
panel discussion material. Some need 
music and others need slides or mo- 
tion pictures to juice them up. But 
the variety should be planned. No 
league will want two or three plays 
in a row—or three forums. 


Work won’t hurt you 

Then comes the hard work. No 
dance decorations we ever saw hung 
themselves in a gymnasium! Crepe 
paper had to be cut or twisted or pin- 
ned—or all three. Rubber (pliofilm) 
had to be welded with a heated iron 
and then hung from wires. Large 
sheets of corrugated cardboard had 
to be painted with fantastic scenes, 
sized, and fireproofed. 

Nor was it done an hour before 
the dance! (We know leaguers who 
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“prepare” their material 60 
minutes or less before the 
meeting.) Good decora- 
tions, the kind people rave 
about and remember, re- 
quire hours and hours of 
both labor and kilowatts. 
And so do __ interesting 
league programs. _If your 
attendance is disappoint- 
ing, it Could be that there is too much 
slapdashing among your good leaders. 
When the evening of the dance ar- 
rives, almost everyone can relax and 
enjoy himself. And so, again, it should 
be with Luther League. Gathered at 
your meeting place are your favorite 
Christian young people, guys and gals 
who share your basic Lutheran beliefs 
and traditions. Why should you not 
like their company when you pray 
together and play together? If you 
plan and prepare, your meeting will 
be as stimulating, as exciting, as much 
looked forward to as any school dance. 
Just remember to change the pace like 
the orchestra does occasionally! 


Bargain counter 

Incidentally, topic Number 13 in 
the third Senior Topics Quarterly 
written by the Rev. Leeland C. Soker 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico, is 
chock full of suggestions for making 
leagues “go”. And you will find other 
ideas in other Lutheran synods’ publi- 
cations. The Luther League Hand- 
book (Wartburg Press, 55-59 East 
Main Street, Columbus 15, Ohio.); 
Build Active Leagues (Young Peo- 
ple’s Luther League, 421 South 
Fourth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn.) ; 
Feature Programs for Luther Leagues, 
Programs on the Bible, and Sympo- 
sium of High School Luther League 
Programs (Augustana Synod Luther 
League, 2445 Park Avenue, Minne- 
apolis 4, Minnesota). Just to mention 
a “for instance”! 

Which ought to conclude our dis- 
sertations on planning and preparation 
for some months to come! What will 
be .your pet problem next time you 
drop in? We wonder! No matter what, 
though, we'll be glad to see you! 
Meantime, happy preparing! 
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Thanksgiving Season Party: 


Che Judtans Are Coming! 


NVITATIONS may be sent on post- 
cards. Draw on these a figure of a 
Pilgrim or of an Indian. Send them 

well in advance. If necessary, send a 
reminder! 


Hints 

Keep the action going. The person 
in charge of the games should be live- 
ly and able to get others to join the 
fun. He should actually play the 
games, as well as lead them. 

It is always good to tell one or two 
others how to play each game before 
the party starts. The program commit- 
tee would be the best ones for this. 

Keep the action going. If one game 
doesn’t catch fire, start another. When 
interest wanes, come up with some- 
thing else to do. It is wise to plan 
games so that active ones will be fol- 
lowed by quiet ones. 

As soon as the first person arrives 
the party begins. Do not wait for your 
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group to gather. Start right in. Have 
a definite closing. It is better to stop 
when all are having fun. 


Games 

I. As the group arrives pin on the 
back of each person the picture of 
something pertaining to Thanksgiving. 
The name of this object becomes the 
name of the person for the evening, 
and it will be used in games that 
follow. The individual asks questions 
about the picture on his back in order 
to gain information as to what he is. 
These questions must be answered, 
“Yes,” or “No.” This provides a good 
mixer and starts things rolling. Use 
pictures of Turkeys, Indians, Pilgrims, 
dressing, cranberry sauce, and so on. 

II. Using the names of the people 
in the mixer, play the Thanksgiving 
version of Upset the Fruit Basket. To 
do this: Arrange chairs in a circle, 
having one less chair than people. 
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The person without a chair asks two 
or three people to change places. As 
they do so he tries to steal a place in 
the swap. If the leader says the words, 
“Dinner is served,” all must change 
their seats. The person minus a seat 
at the end of the exchange is leader. 
It is not bad, in a large group, to have 
more than one person with the same 
name. This provides added motion. 

III. Give each person a piece of 
newspaper. Announce that there will 
be an artist’s contest. Limit the time 
to five minutes and ask each person to 
place the newspaper behind his back 
and tear out a turkey. The person 
with the best torn turkey wins a prize. 
A candy turkey is a good prize. 

IV. Give each person a piece of 
paper and a pencil. The paper should 
have been divided into 12 or 16 
squares, depending on the size of the 
group expected. Ask the players to 
fill the squares with the signatures of 
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persons present—the signatures being 
the names of the pictures pinned on 
their) backs. When each paper is full 
have everyone write his name for the 
evening on a slip of paper. Put these 
slips in a hat and the game is ready 
to begin. Play as if you were playing 
bingo. The first person checking off 
every name on. his sheet is declared 
winner. 

V. With the group in a circle, 
count off by threes, fours, or fives, de- 
pending on the size of the group. 
Five or six should be in each group. 
Number the individuals in each group 
from one to five. Provide each group 


with a piece of paper and a pencil. . 


The leader is then ready to begin. 


The leader calls a number. Each 
person who has that number (one 
from each group) comes to the center 
of the room where the leader is. The 
leader writes the name of an object 
or animal on a pad. The group rep- 
resentatives then go back to their 
groups and start drawing that ob- 
ject or animal. He is not allowed to 
speak. When someone in a group 
thinks he knows what is being drawn 
he comes to tell the leader. The first 
group getting 10 points wins. 


VI. For this game—known as 
Gobble, Gobble, Gobble—the group 
sits in a circle with a leader in the 
center. The leader must work quickly. 
If he goes to a player, points, and 
says nothing, the player should say 
nothing. If the leader starts counting 
to 10, the player must say, “Gobble, 
gobble, gobble,” three times before 
the leader reaches 10. If the player 
fails to play according to rules, he 
takes the place of the leader. Action 
must be quick and rapid to be fun. 


VII. Divide the group into two 
teams for the inevitable relay. Pro- 
vide each player with a straw and a 
cup. Give to the leader of each team 
five Tums. Explain that these are to 
relieve the suffering of the players 
following a big Thanksgiving dinner. 
Object of the relay is this: The leader 
transfers the first Tum to the next per- 
son by holding it on the end of 
a straw, the other end of which is in 
his mouth. The second person lifts 
the Tum from his cup and passes it 
to the next cup. The winning team is 
supplied with Tums as prizes. 


Refreshments 
Why not try hot grape juice mixed 
with lemon juice. Have assorted cook- 
ies. Serve Ritz delights made in this 
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way: On crackers put peanut butter 
and top with a marshmallow. Put in 
the oven until the marshmallow is 
toasted. 

End the evening with a fellowship 
sing. 

Additional Games 

Why not try some charades? These 
are lots of fun. A character could be 
acted out without words. Suggestions 
are John Alden, Priscilla, John Smith. 
Divide the group into two teams. Let 
each team select about five characters 
they want acted out. In rotation give 
these to various persons on opposite 
sides. The person should act out the 
character so well that his team can 
guess the character he represents. 
Should the side fail to do this in three 


it might be yours 


minutes, it loses the chance of get- 
ting a point. Should they guess the 
person represented they get a point. 

A hat contest can be a lot of fun. 
It depends on the originality of the 
group. Give each person a piece of 
newspaper. Tell him to fashion a Pil- 
grim hat or bonnet or an Indian head- 
dress within five minutes. At the end 
of the time, hold a fashion show. 
Winner should be chosen by popular 
vote. 

A turkey contest can be staged by 
supplying each person with a pine 
cone, two pipe cleaners, and some col- 
ored paper. Allow 15 minutes to see 
who can fashion the best turkey. 
These can later be given to shut-ins 
for Thanksgiving Day. 


ANALYZE THIS DREAM 


I had worked hard, but I had 
passed. Now I could get my life sav- 
ing merit badge. This was one of the 
hardest things to get in the Boy Scout 
camp. It took hours in the water. It 
took endurance to swim out and pull 
in the struggling “victim.” It took 
practice to place the life buoy over 
the sinking swimmer so that the rope 
fell across his shoulder. We were 
drilled and drilled until we knew just 
what to do when an emergency oc- 
curred on the water front. 

Now, I stood on the shore, watching 
others swim. It was on a river bank, 
yet, a life buoy was nearby. Suddenly 
I saw a swimmer, directly in front 
of me, sink from sight. At first I 
thought he was spoofing. When he 
came to the surface he gasped and 
strangled. Then he sank again. 

I watched, spell-bound. I knew 
what to do, but I could not act. The 
swimmer’s head came to the top again. 
His struggles were becoming weaker. 
Still I remained unmoved. Others 
along the shore, and they did nothing. 
Why didn’t I do something? I had 
been trained for just such an emer- 
gency. Yet, I remained motionless, 
while great beads of sweat popped 
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out on my forehead. 

It’s no wonder that when I awak- 
ened, the bed clothes were on the floor 
and I was wet with sweat. That had 
been some nightmare! I lay awake for 
a long time, thinking and pondering. 

It was only a dream . . . or was it? 

Christ had commanded his dis- 
ciples to be witnesses unto him. He 
had sent them out. They had been 
successful, They had been successful 
because they had been trained. Then, 
they had put their training to work. 
They had been successful because the 
teacher had been with them in spirit. 
They had followed his directions. 

I had attended a training course 
set up by our church in which Christ’s 
method had been taught. But I had 
been reluctant to go out. I had never 
really tried to tell others of Christ. I 
knew how, but I just hadn’t done it. 

Some of my friends, I knew, were 
like struggling swimmers in_ life’s 
stream. I knew how to give them aid, 
but I had been standing safely on 
shore, watching their struggles. And 
there were others standing by, but 
still I must blame myself. 

Yes, it was only a dream .. . or 
was it? 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


THERE WAS MORE INVOLVED IN CLAIMING IT 
THAN JUST LISTING THE SERIAL NUMBER 


the case of the oot DOLLAR 


Dialogue between Two Young Men 

Jim: (Enters excitedly. Without 
saying anything, he proceeds to turn 
each of his pockets wrong side out. 
Two coat and two trouser pockets may 
be used. He is frantically searching 
for something. ) 

Pete: (Entering deliberately. Within 
his closed hand he holds a dollar bill.) 

What’s the matter, Jim? Lose some- 
thing? 

Jim: (Very sarcastically.) Oh, no. 
Nothing! (Much louder) Except my 
last dollar! 

Pete: Now don’t take it so hard, 
old boy. It might interest you to know 
that I have just picked up a dollar. 
And perhaps! Remember I said, “Per- 
haps —it might be yours. 

(Waves the dollar about.) 

Identify your property, and _ it’s 
yours. Call off the serial number. It 
contains only eight figures and two 
letters. 

Jim: (Disgustedly) Cut the comedy 
and come across with my dollar. What 
do you think this is—a bank examiners’ 
convention? You yourself cannot name 
the serial number on a single bill in 
your purse. Nobody ever notices them 
at all. (Reaches for the bill, but Pete 
moves it out of his grasp.) 

Pete: (In no hurry) You know the 
law, Jim—identification before posses- 
sion. But I'm a good sport. If you can 
name some of the figures, I'll give it 
to you. 

Jim: (Hesitatingly). Well—I be- 
lieve there was a two on that bill. 

Pete: (Enthusiastically) Bravo! 
Great identification! How near you 
come! If you wish to know the full 
number, it is L-93547821-B. 

(Hands bill to Jim.) It’s yours. But 
the real reason why I am giving it to 
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you, is not because you identified it, 
but because I saw you drop it on the 
pavement, when you pulled your 
handkerchief out of your pocket. 

Jim: (Exulting). Thanks a hundred 
thousand times! (Then turning his 
eyes to the bill, he addresses it:) Boy, 
am I glad to see you again! (Puts it 
in his pocket tenderly). 

Pete: Wa-a-it a minute! Don’t put 
that bill away yet, I want to talk about 
ates 

Jim: Want to borrow it? 

Pete: No. I just want to call your 
attention to what our pastor said about 
our money in the sermon last Sunday 
morning. You remember that you had 
to work that Sunday. He questioned 
my ownership of every dollar in my 
pocket, and he questioned your own- 
ership of that dollar! 

Jim: What do you mean? It isn’t 
mine? Does he think [I stole it or 
something? 

Pete: Never! What I mean to say is 
that he preached on stewardship. God 
owns all, because he created all. We 
use what he has made. He has set us 
over his creation to administer it for 
him. This is a very important lesson 
a fellow learns in the catechetical 
class. 

Jim: Don’t preach to me. I believe 
in giving. I put a nickel on the col- 
lection plate two weeks ago. Go and 
talk to somebody who never gives 
anything. 

Pete: Youre talking now about what 
you want to give. But I’m talking 
about what God asks us to give. If 
everything belongs to him, and by 
the way we belong to him too, then 
he has the right to ask us to return to 
him any proportion of his own posses- 
sions, which he desires from us. 
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Jim: Well, I agree that God made 
everything. He really owns it, I guess, 
when you think about it like that. But 
how do we know just how much he 
wants us to return to him?” 

Pete: That's where that sermon 
comes in. I know you cannot help 
working on Sundays sometimes, Jim, 
but how much you miss. That sermon 
made it clear to us all that God owns 
all, and then asks of us a tenth. So we 
say: “Stewardship is the principle that 
God owns all. Tithing is a practice— 
we render to him again one tenth, be- 
cause he asks it. 

Jim: How can you be so sure about 
the tenth? 

Pete: Read Leviticus 27:30: All the 
tithe of the land, whether of the seed 
of the land or of the fruit of the tree, 
is the Lord’s; it shall be holy unto the 
Lord. Read Malachi 3:8: Will a man 
rob God? Yet ye have robbed me. 
But ye say: “Wherein have we robbed 
thee?” In tithes and offerings. 

Jim: Yes, but we go by the New 
Testament. What does it say about 
tithing? 

Pete: Jesus found the scribes and 
Pharisees substituting tithing for vir- 
tuous living. Jesus believed in both. 
Neither could take the place of the 
other. So our Master said: “Ye pay 
tithe of mint and anise and cummin, 
and have omitted the weightier mat- 
ters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith: these (meaning judgment, mer- 
cy, and faith) ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other \tithing) 
undone.” The words of Jesus about 
tithing then are: “Do not leave it un- 
done.” 

Jim: If everybody who has money 
would give a tenth, then some of 
us who have little, would not need to 
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give much. I want to tell you a little 
story I once heard. It went some- 
thing) like this: a little girl was given 
a dime by her mother. Just then the 
pastor came in and seeing the dime, 
asked her if she did not want to 
give it to missions to help the poor 
heathen. She said: “No: [ll take it 
down to the drug store and buy a 
soda, and let the druggist give it to 
missions.” (Chuckles at own joke.) 

Pete: (Remaining sober throughout 
the attempted humor). That was all 
right for that little girl to make that 
mistake. But when an adult gets it 
into his head that somebody else can 
do his giving for him, he has become 
childish in his own thinking. No per- 
son, no matter how much money he 
has, can ever do our giving for us. 
Whether we have much or little, God 
holds us responsible for being good 
stewards. 

Let us apply the same reason to our 
giving to the Lord as we do to other 
things. When you buy a suit of clothes, 
you don’t expect others to pay for it. 
_ When you purchase groceries, you 
don’t say: “Let others who have far 
more than I have pay for them.” When 
you take out membership in a club, 
you don’t say, “How about letting me 
in for nothing, and asking the others 
to pay a little more?” If we do not 
require others to pay our debts to 
men, why should we require others 
to pay our debts to God? Certainly 
the obligation to God is more sacred 
than the debt to men. 

To think is to give. To think is to 
realize that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. To be informed about 
the teaching of the Bible on giving is 
to realize that after all, when we give 
to God by tithing or otherwise, we 
really do not give, but only invest in 
God. If we are looking for rewards, 
notice the great promise which Jesus 
gave to the rich young ruler: Give 

. and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven. This explains to some extent 
what Jesus meant when he said: “Lay 
not. up for yourselves treasure upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth cor- 
rupt, but lay up for yourselves treas- 
ure in heaven.” But the real motive of 
all true giving and faithful steward- 
ship is not to win rewards but to ex- 
press appreciation and love for God 
and Christ. 

Jim: Stop! You’re making me feel 
cheap! 

Pete: That’s the feeling I had once. 
When a poor classmate in school 
broke his leg and the teachers asked 
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each of us to bring a dollar to help 
him pay his hospital bill, I said to my- 
self: “Others will bring enough. They'll 
never miss mine.” So the others 
brought and I didn’t. And then one 
day the teacher posted on the board 
the names of all who had brought a 
dollar, and everybody's name was up 
there but mine. O how miserable I 
felt, when they began to say: 
“Where’s your dollar, Pete?” I felt 
so ashamed that I couldn’t face those 
boys and girls. I resolved that never 
again would I be cheap! 

Jim: (Submissively) I've been 
wrong, Pete. I see it now. I thought 
the principal'thing in life was getting 
and keeping things. Now I see that it 
is giving and serving as stewards of 
God. 

Do you know, Pete, that the thought 
just struck me now, after listening to 
your school day experience, that I 
would hate like everything to stand 
before Jesus Christ on that last great 
day, feeling like a low cheapskate. 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


Picture of the Month: 
“THE MEN” 


This picture has been very aptly 
called “a postscript to war.” It deals 
courageously and factually with those 
who, as a result of combat wounds, 
are paralyzed from the waist down— 
the paraplegics. Their condition was 
the subject of a prolonged study at the 
Birmingham Veterans Hospital near 
Hollywood before filming the produc- 
tion on the spot. “The Men” are 45 
patients at the hospital. 


To personalize this condition we 
follow one man, Ken, from the day he 
was wounded by a sniper’s bullet, 
through his refusal to live a life of 
immobility, his despair and lack of 
cooperation, to a gradual change of 
attitude entailing a willingness to un- 
dergo courses of strenuous therapy. 
Aid for Ken’s awakened desire to live 
is given by the love and encourage- 
ment of his fiancee and her determina- 
tion that their plans, interrupted by the 
war, shall be fulfilled. Together they 
face mountainous difficulties, encoun- 
ter failures, both in themselves and 
through circumstances, and together 
they find real understanding of what 
life offers them and how they can 
meet its challenge. 


A spirit of pathetic veracity runs 
through the whole production. But 


this is far from being a morbid story; 
the eagerness and progress made by 
the men lift it rather into a rather spe- 
cial category of inspiration. It is a tale 
of heroism without heroics; it rings 
with truth. 

This story, produced by Stanley 
Kramer and released through United 
Artists, is a tribute to the greatness of 
the human spirit, to God-given cour- 
age and to the necessity of finding 
one’s peace of mind through meeting 
life as it is. It should also help us to 
resolve, when we see the effects of 
war on the human body and the emo- 
tional and social ravages it causes, to 
be more in earnest so that “it does not 
happen again.”—(A) (Y) 

THE GUNFIGHTER (20th Century- 
Fox). 

Gregory Peck as Jimmie Ringo, no- 
torious gunfighter, depicts the tragic 
fate of a western “killer”. Enacted 
with stark and rugged realism, it illus- 
trates the truth that “the way of the 
transgressor is hard”. Most of the ac- 
tion takes place in a saloon._—(A) 
(OO): 

MADELEINE 
(Universal-International). 

This is the story of Madeleine 
Smith, accused of poisoning her lover 
in 1857 in Scotland. Ann Todd plays 
the part of Madeleine who can nei- 
ther be liked nor admired. The plot 
is, absorbing, the action excellent and 
suspense is held to the end, the con- 
clusion being left to work itself out 
in the audience’s mind. Interesting 
adult entertainment, even though its 
subject is crime.——(A). 

SUNSET BOULEVARD (Paramount). 

This tragic and amoral story is the 
pathetic and biting revelation of what 
happened to a self-centered star of 
silent motion pictures who never made 
any terms with life. The unsympa- 
thetic character is portrayed with skill 
by Gloria Swanson; many screen lumi- 
naries play themselves. Ultra-sophis- 
ticated adult fare.——(A). 
TARZAN AND THE SLAVE GIRL 

(RKO). 

Tarzan encounters the remnants of a 
strange civilization. His courage is put 
to the test in battling a cruel enemy 
while rescuing the bride of the chief's 
son.——(A) (Y) 


OUTCAST OF BLACK MESA 
(Columbia). - 
A Durango Kid western in which 
crime is emphasized, with plot to frame 


an innocent man and kill for plunder. 
——(A) (Y) 
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young people’s topics 


THEME FOR THE MONTH: 


God's Stewards We 


THANKSGIVING SEASON 
OCTOBER, 1950 


“ALL . . . IS THINE ALONE” 
Psalm 50:9-12 


By FRANCIS R. EDWARDS, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


® TOPIC 
See “God Has The Deed” on page 9. 


@ PROGRAM 

Hymn: “Beautiful Saviour” 

Responsive reading: Psalm 24 

Prayer: Almighty God, give us grace to 
remember thee now in the days of our 
youth, and to consecrate our strength 
to thy service. Preserve us from the 
sins which easily beset us, and deliver 
us out of all temptations. Keep us 
pure in heart, upright in life, and dili- 
gent in our work; through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 

Scripture: Psalm 50:7-12 

Hymn: “The Heavens Declare Thy Glory” 

Discussion of topic 

Hymn: “We Give Thee But Thine Own” 


Closing prayer: O God, of whom and 
through whom and to whom are all 
things: Give us grace that we may 
continually learn our entire depend- 
ence upon thee for the supply of our 
daily bread and all things needful. 
Help us give thee of that which is 
thine own, by contributing to the 
maintenance of thy church, the relief 
of the poor and afflicted, and all good 
works; to the glory of thy name. Amen. 


® BIBLE READINGS 
Genesis 1:1-25 
Genesis 1:26 to 2:7 
Psalm 24:1-10 
Acts 17:22-31 
Matthew 6:24-34 
I Peter 1:18-21 
I Corinthians 6:18-20 


@ FILMSTRIP 


If you wish to do something different 
in presenting this topic, you might use 
the filmstrip “Why Do We Live?” Re- 
leased by Church-Craft Pictures, it con- 
sists of 38 frames of illustrations by an 
artist formerly with Walt Disney’s studio, 
A study guide with questions for dis- 
cussion accompanies the film. Ask your 
pastor how to rent it for an evening. 


@ FROM THE CATECHISM 

| believe that Jesus Christ, true God, 
begotten of the Father from eternity, and 
also true man, born of the virgin Mary, 
is my Lord; who has redeemed me, a lost 
and condemned creature, secured and de- 
livered me from all sins, from death, and 
from the power of the devil, not with 
silver and gold, but with his holy and 
precious blood, and with his innocent suf- 
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ferings and death; in order that | might 
be his, live under him in his kingdom, and 
serve’ ‘him in everlasting righteousness, in- 
nocence, and blessedness; even as he is 
risen from the dead, and lives and reigns 
to all eternity. This is most certainly true. 

—Martin Luther 


A TRUST .'. . FROM THEE 
Luke 16:1-13 
By WILLIAM M. ERHARD, Wheeling, W. Va. 


@® TOPIC 


See “The Case Of The Lost Dollar” 
on page 25. 


@ PROGRAM 
Hymn: “Saviour, Thy Dying Love” 
Call to worship: 

“The earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fullness thereof; the world and they 
that dwell therein.” 

“All things come of thee, and of 
thine own have we given thee.” 


“Bring ye all the tithes into the 
storehouse, that there may be meat 
in mine house, and prove me _ here- 
with, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will 
not open you the windows of heaven, 
and pour you out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it.” 

“If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself.” 

“Moreover, it is required in stew- 
ards, that a man be found faithful.” 

Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be” 

Scripture: Luke 16:1-13 

Prayer: Holy Father, we humbly ac- 
knowledge thy supreme ownership of 
all we have and use. The silver and 
the gold are thine, the cattle upon a 
thousand hills. Even we do not belong 
to ourselves. We are not our own, we 
are bought with a price, the price of 
the precious blood of Jesus. 


Make each of us then a worthy 
steward of the substance over which 
thou hast placed us. Help us to realize 
that we are fully responsible to thee 
for the manner in which we use our 
goods. Help us to seek thy direction in 
administering those material posses- 
sions at our command. 


Prayerfully, may we study, O Holy 
Father, thy Word, that we may render 
to thee again a due and required por- 
tion, of that which is thine own. Let 
no impulse of temptation lead us to 
waste thy substance, nor to squander 
purposely that which thou has be- 
stowed upon us as a means of bless- 
ing others. 


So, having lived our lives as good 
and faithful stewards, may we at last 
hear thy voice saying unto us: “Well 
done, Thou good and faithful servant 
. . . enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” Amen. 
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Topic: (A dialogue between two young 
men). 

Offering 

Hymn: “We Give Thee But Thine Own” 

Benediction 


@® METHOD 


This topic is presented in the form of 
a dialogue between two young men. If 
deemed advisable, a young woman, as- 
signed the proper name, may take the 
part of “Pete”. However, whoever is 
chosen ought to be the most highly 
skilled in dramatic presentations of any 
in the league. Suggested dramatic effects 
should be followed carefully. 

It is far better to memorize all the 
parts. However, if any concession is to 
be made along this line, we would sug- 
gest that the short conversations be mem- 
orized, while the longer dialogue might 
be effectively read, with the magazine 
placed in the proper position on a table. 

The dialogue should be rehearsed 
many times. It will not be effective unless 
those taking part go over the parts so 
often that they become second nature. 

The leader of the evening dare not 
be one of the cast. It is highly recom- 
mended that the two taking the parts 
should not appear before the group until 
they come out for their presentation. 

The leader may announce the topic in 
words such as these: “We present the 
topic this evening in the form of a dra- 
matic dialogue. The title is: God’s Stew- 
ards We—A Trust . . . from Thee.” There 
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HELP ME TO DIG DEEPLY: 
By GRACE HELEN DAVIS 


EAVENLY FATHER, help me to dig 

beneath the superficial and unim- 

portant, that | may find solid rock 
on which to build. 


Not content with smatterings of knowl- 
edge, may | search patiently into facts 
and causes, that | may know and under- 
stand. May | develop judgment and re- 
flection as to my times and the world in 
which | live. 

May | look earnestly in upon myself, 
weighing my ambitions and my abilities, 
my aspirations and my development in 
character. Help me to know myself, that 
| may make the most of my powers. 


Finally, Father in heaven, help me to 
dig down to a real experience of thee 
and of my Master, the Christ, and may | 
make that experience the cornerstone of 
my life. Keep me earnest and unflagging 
in my search for foundations. Amen. 

“It's as silly to try to work your way in- 
to the kingdom of God as it is to try to 
climb to the moon on a step ladder.’’ 


should be a pause of at least ten seconds 
after the leader has finished before the 
first character comes into view. 


No stage setting nor customing is 
necessary. 


@ LET THE WORD SPEAK 


Exodus 23:19a 

II Samuel 24:24 
Leviticus 27:30 
Matthew 19:21 
Matthew 16:24 
Matthew 5:23, 24 
II Corinthians 5:14 


THE GRATITUDE THAT GIVES 
Il Corinthians 9:7-15 


By THEODORE R. CASPAR 
Weehawken, N. J. 


@ ONE LOOK IS WORTH A 
THOUSAND WORDS 


This topic can be presented by the 
use of visual aids which are listed 
below. If one of the film strips is used, 
be sure to see it well ahead of the time 
of the meeting. Jot down some of its 
interesting points, especially those 
which can provoke good discussion or 
raise questions. This then can be the 
topic for the evening. 


Perhaps you may have a member of 
the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for 
Stewardship in your congregation. 
Make use of this man as your speaker 
for the evening. Be sure to give him 
an exact idea of your topic and the 
length of time he has to present it. 


Film Strips: 35mm and 78 rpm pho- 
nograph records: 


*Two  Dollars:—Miserliness and 
Christian stewardship are contrasted 
as Tightwad Brown and M. I. Gay 
each get a dollar. 


Bobby and Jane’s Discovery:—What 
two juniors discovered when their 25 
cent piece began to talk about his mis- 
sionary ventures all over the world. 


Motion Pictures: 16mm sound 


Beyond Our Own: The story of two 
brothers, one a successful lawyer in 
the U. S., and the other a successful 
missionary in China. How the “secu- 
lar” brother discovers a stewardship 
philosophy of life from his missionary 
brother in China. 


*And Now I See: The story of an 
average church member who sees the 
church at work and is brought face 
to face with examples of God’s love. 
Out of gratitude he decides he must 
do God’s work. 
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Picture Folders: 
“Believe—Do” 
“Go Ye—” 
“Feed My Sheep” 
(Order from Stewardship Office, 
N.Y.C.) 


Other written material:—From your 
pastor “The Gospel of Giving’— 
Sermon suggestions on Stewardship. 
A folder distributed by our church. 
Other pamphlets from the Steward- 

ship Office in N.Y.C. 


*These two are the best for this topic. 


@ IT’S A FACT 


“Service is the rent we pay for our 
room on earth”’—Toc-H 

On one occasion a friend is said to 
have remarked to Mark Twain: 
“There is a lot in the Bible that I 
do not understand, and it troubles 
me.” To this the great humorist-phil- 
osopher replied: “I am not troubled 
by the things in the Bible I do not 
understand. It is the things that are 
perfectly plain which I do not want 
to do that give me trouble.” 

“David wrote his psalms and will 
be remembered as long as there is a 
sense of gratitude in the human heart. 
Solomon built his temple and will be 
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remembered as long as the Old Testa- 
ment is read. But Jacob dug a well 
and will be remembered as long as 
men are thirsty.” 

Roy L. Smith 


@ WORSHIP 


Read Vespers in Common Service 
Book. 

Hymns: “Thy Life Was Given For 
Me”; “We Give Thee But Thine Own” 


Prayer: Almighty God, whose lov- 
ing hand hath given us al lthat we 
possess: Grant us grace that we may 
honor thee with our substance, and, 
remembering the account which we 
must one day give, may we be faithful 
stewards of thy bounty, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen 


Psalm 24 


© TOPIC 
H. M. S. Stewardship 


One Sunday morning in Sunday 
school a little 13-year-old boy defined 
stewardship in an unforgettable pic- 
ture: “Stewardship means that life is 
a great ship loaded with a rich cargo 
of many things to be delivered to 
many people in many places. God is 
the owner of the ship and the cargo, 
but I am the captain—the one with 
the responsibility to deliver the goods.” 


All of us are captains of a ship of 
life and have cargoes to discharge. 
The Christian church calls this “Stew- 
ardship”. God has given to each of 
us faculties and powers of our minds 
and bodies together with innumerable 
material possessions. The trouble is 
that many of God’s people do not 
realize that they are stewards of these 
gifts from God. Many live as though 


they were owners instead of trustees. 
They fail to perform their duties as 
stewards, not because they are un- 
willing to do the things God has 
asked them to do, but because they 
have never been taught just what 
those things are that they should do. 


The testing place 

Our Christian stewardship is in- 
timately bound up with our use of our 
possessions and wealth. Here is the 
testing place of our stewardship, 
whether we have learned the lessons 
that have been taught concerning our 
stewardship. Failure here will mean 
failure all along the line. 

It is only just and right that God 
receives returns on the investments 
which he has given to each one of us. 
If you or I were to go into partnership 
with someone else, and we were to 
furnish all the capital and make pos- 
sible the success of the business—we 
would certainly feel that we were en- 
titled to a portion of the profits. 

Shall we, who furnish so little in 
life, take all and give God nothing? 
To withhold is to ignore God as the 
creator of all things and Jesus Christ 
as our Lord and Saviour. No one can 
call Jesus his Lord who refuses to 
make offerings to Him of what he has 
received. 


Why Christians should give 
There are many other reasons why 
the Christian feels that he should give 
of his material possessions for the 
support of the church and its sending 
of the Gospel into all the world. We 
owe a great deal to our church for it 
has been through our church that God 
has blessed us with the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ and his redemption. As 
we sang in our devotions tonight: 
“I gave my life for thee, 
My precious blood I shed, 
That thou might’st ransomed be, 
And quickened from the dead; 
I gave my life for thee, 
What hast thou done for me?” 
We are all debtors to God for the 
manifold grace he has bestowed upon 
us. His Word has been given to us 
to pass on to others. To withhold in 
any way is a sign of ingratitude. 


Hand in Hand 
We are under great obligations to 
give of that which has been entrusted 
to us. Yet with all our giving of our 
material possessions there must go 
hand in hand the giving of ourselves. 
For what will it profit a man to give 
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lavishly to this object or that if God 
is neither pleased or glorified. “The 
gift without the giver is bare’. 

St. Paul puts it this way: “Every 
man according as he purposeth in his 
heart, so let him give—for God loveth 
a cheerful giver.” 

Love to God and men must be the 
gracious spring from which all gifts 
flow. Giving that flows from love, is 
God-like. “God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten son. 
We can give only when we love, if 
it is to be real giving. Loveless giving 
is lifeless giving. It is void of true 
gratitude to God for the best gift of 
all—the gift of Jesus Christ. 


In ancient times 

This was not the motive for giving 
under the Old Testament. Here in its 
pages we find the most elaborate sys- 
tem of giving that has ever been 
practiced on earth. According to the 
word of God they were to lay aside 
first fruits, tithes, and other offerings. 
each was rigidly prescribed and it was 
taught that to be righteous in the 
sight of God, all of these has to be ful- 
filled to the smallest detail. Everything 
was centered upon the gift, and the 
giving soon became a burden filled 
with fear—the fear that if they did 
not give exactly as prescribed, they 
would be punished, 

Our scripture tells us of Paul’s plan. 
A complete, simple, and joyous way 
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of giving. Not one bound by regula- 
tions and fear, but giving that is 
thanks-giving ‘to God. The gratitude 
that gives because so much has been 
given first to us. 

It is in this spirit that we think of 
all our giving to the church so that 
others may come to know the joy of 
our faith. And what a wonderful re- 
ligion it is. It takes the gifts of money 
that we give and changes it into an 
instrument for God’s service and glory. 
It takes a part of us and sends us all 
over the world to tell others of our 
gratitude to God. We give because 
he first gave to us. 


CHRIST versus STALIN 
' An Alternate Topic 


Let’s shoot straight from the shoul- 
der. Too many of us come around to 
church only when we know food is 
in the church kitchen or when we've 
heard that a square dance is planned 
in the parish house. We want only 
the whipped cream in life. 


Well, there’s more to life than that. 
There are meat and vegetables also. 
And if you don’t eat some occasionally 
you aren't going to be long for this 
world. 

If your church diet consists only of 
whipped cream, how about reading 
through that article by Joseph Frease 
on page 7. It ought to hit you on 
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the chin hard enough to wake you 
up to the fact that there’s a spiritual 
war on and that if you don’t do your 
share of the front-rank fighting a hole 
will be left in the line. Through it the 
enemy can slip. 

Discuss this at your league meeting 
and then consider some of the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. What percentage of the people 
in our community don’t even have 
their-names on a church roll? 


2. How many of the members of 
our church never come more than 
twice a year? 

3. What can we do about it? 


4. How do we need to straighten 
out our own attitudes and actions be- 
fore we can really be said to be liy- 
ing Christian lives? 

5. What can we do about the at- 
tack of Communism on the Lutheran 
church in Hungary, Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Latvia? 

If you are interested in seeing what 
Communism has done to many sec- 
tions of the world, write the National 
Lutheran Council, 231 Madison Ave., 
New York City for a list of fikns. 


You might also write the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. about 
the filmstrip called “It’s Your Life.” 
Like Pastor Frease’s article, it swings 
hard at your chin. 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


THE BLAME LUTHER TOOK 
By GEORGE W. FORELL 


(Continued from Page 6) 


God’s revelation in Christ, but even those were “reason- 
able” and many basic truths about God were accessible to 
reason alone. 

In this manner Thomas Aquinas made human reason a 
judge of religious truth. Christianity was true because it 
was reasonable. Aquinas considered philosophy and reason 
the helpful servants of theology. 


Long before Luther, however, other theologians had 
recognized that this system of Aquinas was built upon 
sand. The “modernists” of the 14th century showed that 
much in Christianity was not reasonable, that even God 
and the soul could not be proved by reason alone. They 
asserted that many Christian teachings were outright un- 
reasonable. 


All this happened long before Luther’s time. The phil- 
osophical system of Thomas Aquinas had been disproven 
by the “modemists” of the late middle ages. This system 
of thought did not collapse because Luther threw a bomb, 
but rather because it was built upon a shaky foundation. 
In fact, Luther rescued Christian theology from the ruins 
which the collapse of the system had left, by showing 
that the entire argument between Thomists and Modern- 
ists, whether Christianity was reasonable or not, was 
pointless. 


Reason, Luther said, is the weak instrument of sinful 


human beings. It cannot judge the divine truth of God. 
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“For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God. 
And it is the task of the church not to build a philosophi- 
cal system which will argue people into Christianity, but 
to preach “Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling- 
block and unto the Greeks foolishness”. Luther did not 
destroy the intellectual palace of the early middle ages. 
A grave error in its architectural design had toppled it. 
Luther merely removed the Gospel from the ruins. 

In all fairness, Luther should not be held responsible 
for nationalism, totalitarianism, capitalism, rationalism, and 
the destruction of the medieval world-view. Whether we 
consider any of these developments good or bad, Luther 
had little influence upon them. But what did he do? 


What Luther did 
He honestly believed that man’s problems are at the 
very root religious. He believed that all our difficulties 
arise from the fact that we live at odds with God, that 
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we do not know that we have a gracious, loving, forgiving 
Father, who saved us in Jesus Christ. 


For Luther, all man’s problems centered in the for- 
giveness of sins. Unless men believed in this forgiveness 
all their political, economic, and philosophical solutions 
would not solve anything. If you want to drive from 
Chicago to Los Angeles but happen to drive by mistake in 
the direction of New York, it won’t help you to adjust the 
carburetor of your car, to repaint your car, to buy better 
gasoline, or to have the entire engine overhauled. You'll 
never get to Los Angeles unless you turn around and 
start driving in the opposite direction. In the same manner 
Luther felt that political, economic, and philosophical 
solutions offered to man’s main problems do not touch the 
heart of the matter, namely, man’s life at odds with his 
creator. 


Luther tried to focus men’s thinking upon what he 
considered the central issue of man’s life, his relationship 
to God. He believed that all other problems were merely 
the consequences of this fundamental human problem. 
The man who believing in Christ would receive the for- 
giveness of sins would then be able to face and solve his 
other difficulties. 


Our answer to the question whether Luther deserves 
praise or blame depends entirely upon our answer to the 
question, “What is the central problem of man’s life?” 
If we believe that man is primarily a “political animal”, 
and that his problems can be solved by adjusting his 
political environment, Luther is to blame, for he considered 
political questions as of secondary importance. If we be- 
lieve that man is primarily an economic being, and that 
his problems can be solved by changing his economic 
conditions, Luther is to blame for confusing the issue by 
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insisting that economic conditions are only consequences 
of deeper human difficulties. If we believe that man is a 
rational being whose problems can be solved by a more 
reasonable approach to himself and the universe in which 
he lives, through greater knowledge and more profound 
thinking, Luther is to blame, because he was convinced 
that man cannot think or reason his way out of his 
difficulties. 

But if we believe that man’s problem, i.e. Abraham’s, 
David’s, Paul’s, ours, is the question “How can I find a 
gracious God?”, and if we believe that the satisfactory 
solution to all other problems depends upon the satisfac- 
tory solution of this basic problem, then Luther deserves 
cur praise for putting the emphasis where it belongs. 


All those who have been praising or blaming Luther 
for his contributions toward the political, economic, or 
philosophical development of the Western world have 
really missed Luther’s honest concern. They have read 
themselves and their own way of looking at things into 
Luther. Luther’s reputation will have to rest upon the 
value of his analysis of the human predicament as a 
religious predicament. 

Evangelical Christians do not look to Luther as political 
scientist, economist, or philosopher. They look to him 
as a Christian man who stated and explained more clearly 
than anyone since St. Paul that “I cannot by my own 
reason or strength believe in Jesus Christ my Lord, or 
come to him; but the Holy Ghost has called me through 
the Gospel, enlightened me by his gifts, and sanctified 
and preserved me in true faith; in like manner as he calls, 
gathers, enlightens, and sanctifies the whole Christian 
church on earth, and preserves it in union with Jesus 
Christ in the true faith; in which Christian church he daily 
forgives abundantly all my sins, and the sins of all be- 
lievers, and will raise up me and all the dead at the last 
day, and will grant everlasting life to me and to all who 
believe in Christ. This is most certainly true.” 


® SOME FACTS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Books have appeared with titles like Martin Luther, 
Hitler's Spiritual Ancestor and From Luther to Hitler. 
How does this compare with the fact that Hitler, Goeb- 
bels, Himmler, Von Papen, Mussolini, Ciano, Franco, 
Petain, Laval, Tiso (Slovakia) were all Roman Catholics? 
(None of them has been excommunicated by the Pope 
while many have received high papal decorations, e.g. 
Von Papen, Tiso, Franco.) 

2. Sweden, Denmark, and Norway are more than 90% 
Lutheran, and they have an old and sturdy democratic 
tradition. Italy, 98% Roman Catholic, has to-day one of 
the largest Communist parties outside Russia, and a similar 
situation prevails in France. 

8. Luther is alleged to have contributed to the ex- 
ploitation of the poor by the rich. How does this compare 
with the facts? The co-operative movement was started by 
a Lutheran clergyman in Denmark, the adult education 
movement (folk-school) was started by a Danish Lutheran 
bishop, the social security in the purely Lutheran coun- 
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tries in the North of Europe is the highest in the world. 
Compare conditions of the poor in Sweden (See Marquis 
W. Childs, Sweden, the Middle Way) with Spain or Italy 
(See Carlo Levi, Christ Stopped at Eboli; Ignazio Silone 
Bread and Wine). 

4. What light do the following Gallup Poll figures 
throw upon Luther’s claim that the religious problem is the 
central problem in man’s life: 

“Do you think the human race is getting better or 
worse from the standpoint of healthP Knowledge? Moral 
conduct? Faith in religion? Peace of Mind? Inner hap- 
piness? 


Better Worse No Difference 
Health 713% 18% 6% 
Knowledge 82% 7% 7% 
Moral Conduct 20% 52% 22% 
Faith in Religion 33% 42% 18% 
Peace of Mind 17% 62% 11% 
Inner Happiness 21% 51% 18% 
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